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ABSTRACT 
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abuse and required action. Part III discusses aspects of 
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discusses the use of the consulting and the counseling functions in 
therapy. Part V discusses procedures for counseling students who have 
sexual harassment and/or discrimination complaints. Section VI 
discusses the relationship of the counselor with the campus police 
while part VII reviews referral procedures and community resources. 
Part VIII presents detailed information on counselor assistance to 
students in crisis and students in di stress, examining issues of 
disruptive behavior; depression; suicide risk, assessment, and 
intervention; psychotic behavior; drugs and alcohol; and homicidal 
clients. Part IX presents supplemental information including charts 
on sexual harassment and the stages of suiciue, while part X provides 
references and a r.emorandum from PCC's attorney on the legal aspects 
of confidentiality. (PAA) 
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PART I COUNSELING ORIENTATION 

PHILOSOPHY 

Counseling services are a fundamental and integral part of the 
total educational process at pima Community College. 
Recognizing each student is unique, counselors believe their 
primary responsibility is the student. Counselors are 
motivated by the belief that students can grow, achieve and 
become all they are capable of becoming. As members of the 
educational community, counselors share the responsibility for 
assisting students in their pursuit of personal, educational 
and career goals, as well as developing life skill needs. 

GENERAL PARAMETERS 

For the purposes of this document, counseling is defined 
according to one delivery mode of counseling.... one-to-one 
counsQling. (To understand the full range of services 
provided by counselors at Pima Community College one should 
refer to the counselor job descriptions.) in reviewing the 
literature what becomes apparent is the difficulty of finding 
one statement that will adequately define a profession as 
diverse as counseling. As stated by Donald Blocher (the 
professional counselor, 1987) , "clearcut and incisive 
definitions that can sharply differentiate counseling and 
psychotherapy are virtually impo:;.jible to defend." At Pima 
Community College, one unifying idea is important — counseling 
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takes place within a community college setting and therefore 
has a diversity in service and personnel that set it apart 
from psychotherapy and other mental health professions. The 
following statements serve as general parameters for 
counselors in the one-to-one counseling process: 



One-to-one counseling at Pima Community College is short- 
term, defined by some community colleges and health 
maintenance organizations as six or less counseling 
sessions. 



Each counselor seeks to be sensitive to the various 
developmental patterns within a multicultural student 
body. 



Each counselor approaches one-to one counseling with 
his/her own methodology and technique. This diverse 
approach to counseling at the college is a strength 
allowing the student a choice among counselors. 

The individual counselor determines through his/her 
professional judgement the appropriateness of when to 
work with a particular student and when to refer the 
student. 
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DEFINITION 

One-tOTone counseling stresses rational pi?., ing, problem- 
solving, and decision-making. The underlying purpose is to 
facilitate development and is focused on helping people with 
problems and concerns arising from everyday life. In general, 
counseling offers assistance with problems and difficulties 
before they reach proportions that may trigger complete 
breakdowns in functions. (Blocher, 1987 Pg. 8) 

GOALS 

1. To assist students with their individual growth through 
the identification of, examination of strategies for, and 
commitment to desired life changes. 



To provide an opportunity for students to develop self- 
awareness and self -acceptance. 

To help students increase in self -understanding and to 
focus their energies toward educational, career, and 
personal development appropriate to their needs and 
potentials. 



To increase students' awareness of the choices available 
to them and foster the development of self-direction and 
responsibility in the decision-making process. 
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5. To encourage individuality and creativity in approaches 
to life experiences. 

6. To encourage in students an awareness of the total 
society and to assist them in developing the attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills which will enable them to deal 
effectively with the challenges and demands of difficult 
situations. 

SELECTED STATEMENTS FROM THE ETHICAL STANDARDS 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COUNSELING AND DEVELOPMENT 
The effectiveness and future development of the counseling 
profession is directly related to its ability to establish and 
maintain the public trust and credibility through the 
following three sets of beliefs: (Blocher 87) 

Perception of Competence - The public sees this 
competence as arising out of specialized education, the 
high levels of competence and achievement required to 
complete that education, and the counselor's diverse 
experiences. 

Perception of Self and Public Regulation - The public 
expects that counselors regulate themselves and are 
further regulated by society in the public interest. 
These regulations are the principles and standards that 
govern counselors' behavior. 



Perception of Public Service - The public believes that 
counselors are genuinely motivated to serve the people 
with whom they work. 



In order to establish guidelines for nurturing the public trust, 
the American Association for Counseling and Development has 
established a list of ethical standards. These standards are 
designed to: 



foster an awareness of professional conduct 



serve as a guide for counselors to ucilize in 
implementing and eval*.'ating their activities. 

Although these can apply to all counselors, certain standards 
relevant to Pima Community College Counselors have been highlighted 
and paraphrased according to the following criteria: 

the frequency (one or more times) of the standard 
occurring in any given work week, 

the standard's compatibility to the stated definition, 
philosophy and goals of counseling; 

Statements were paraphrased when the wording needed to be 
applicable to Pima Community college counselors or policies. 



1. Ethical Standards for pima Community College Counselors 
Pima Communit'y College counselors are dedicated to 
enhancing the worth, dignity, potential, and uniqueness 
of each individual and thus to the serving society. 

College counselors recognize that the role definitions 
and work settings of counselors include a wide variety 
of academic disciplines, levels of academic preparation 
and agency services. This diversity reflects the breadth 
of the counselors' interest and influence. It also poses 
challenging complexities in efforts to set standards for 
the performance of counselors, desired requisite 
preparation or practice, and supporting social, legal, 
and ethical controls. 

The specification of ethical standards enables counselors to 
clarify to present and future counselors and to those served 
by counselors, the desired requisite preparation or practice, 
and supporting social, legal, and ethical controls. 

The existence of such standards serves to stimulate greater 
concern by counseloirs for their professional behavior and 
the conduct of fellow professionals, such as guidance and 
student personnel workers, and others in the helping 
professions. 



As the ethical code of the college counselors, this document 
establishes principles that define the ethical behavior of 
faculty members. 



Relationships, Standards, and Responsibilities 
a. The cr/:nselor has a responsibility both to the 
individual who is served and to the institution 
within which the service is performed to maintain 
high standards of professional conduct. The 
counselor strives to maintain the highest levels of 
professional services offered to the individuals to 
be served. The counselor also strives to assist the 
agency, organization, or institution in providing 
the highest caliber of professional services. The 
acceptance of employment in the collage implies that 
the counselor is in agreement with the general 
policies and principles of the college. Therefore, 
the professional activities of the couriselor are in 
accord with the objectives of the college. If, 
despite concerted efforts, the counselor cannot 
reach agreement with the college as to acceptable 
standards of conduct that allow for changes in 
college policy conducive to the positive growth and 
development of clients, then terminating the 
affiliation should be seriously considered. 
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b. In the counseling relationship the counselor is 
aware of the intimacy of the relationship, maintains 
respect for the client, and avoids engaging in 
activities that seek to meet the counselor's 
personal needs at the expense of the client. 

c. Through awareness of the negative impact of racial, 
socio-economic and sexual stereotyping and 
discrimination, the counselor guards the individual 
rights and personal dignity of the client in the 
counseling relationship. 

Counseling Relationship 

This section refers to practices and procedures of 
individual and/or group counseling relationships. 

The counselor must recognize the need for client freedom 
of choice. Under those circumstances where this is not 
possible, the counselor must apprise clients of 
restrictions that may limit their freedom of choice. 

a. The counseling relationship and resulting 
information must be kept confidential, consistent 
with the obligations of the counselor as a 
professional. In a group counseling setting, the 
counselor must set a norm of confidentiality 
regarding all group participants' disclosures. 
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If an individual is already in a counseling 
relationship with another professional, it is 
appropriate for the counselor to clarify his/her 
role with the client. With the client's permission, 
the counselor may contact the other professional in 
order to clarify the counselor's role. 

When the client's condition indicates a clear and 
imminent danger to the client or others, the 
counselor must take reasonable personal action or 
inform responsible authorities. Consultation with 
other professionals must be used where possible. 
The assumption of responsibility for the client's 
behavior must be taken only after careful 
deliberation. The client must be involved in the 
resumption of responsibility as quickly as possible. 

Records of the counseling relationship, including 
interview notes, test data, correspondence, tape 
recordings, and other documents, are considered 
professional information for use in counseling and 
are part of the records of the college as specified 
by state statute A.R.S. 32-2085. 



e. The counselor should inform the client of the 
purposes, goals, techniques, rules of procedure and 
limitations affecting the relationship at or before 
the time the counseling relationship is entered. 

f. If the counselor determines s/he is unable to be of 
professional assistance to the client, the counselor 
must either avoid initiating the counseling 
relationship or immediately terminate that 
relationship. In either event, the counselor must 
suggest appropriate alternatives. (The counselor 
must be acknowledgeable about referral resources so 
a satisfactory referral can be initiated) . In the 
event the client declines the suggested referral, 
the counselor is not obligated to continue the 
relationship. 

Measurement and Evaluation 

The primary purpose of educational and psychological 
testing is to provide objective descriptive measures 
interpretable in either comparative or absolute terms. 
Test results constitute only one of a variety of 
pertinent sources of information for personnel, guidance, 
and counseling decisions. The counselor must interpret 
the following statements as applying to the whole range 
of appraisal techniques including test and nontest data. 
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The counselor must provide specific orientation or 
information to the examinee (s) prior to and 
following the test administration so the results of 
testing may be placed in proper perspective with 
other relevant factors. In so doing, the counselor 
must recognize the effects of socioeconomic, ethnic 
and cultural factors on test scores. The counselor 
has a professional responsibility to use additional 
unvalidated information carefully in modifying 
interpretation of the test results. 

In selecting tests for use in a given situation or 
with a particular client, the counselor must 
consider carefully the sipecific validity, 
reliability, and appropriateness of the test(s). 
General validity, reliability and the like may be 
questioned legally as well as ethically when tests 
are used for vocational and educational selection, 
placement, or counseling. 

The counselor must proceed with caution when 
attempting to evaluate and interpret the performance 
of minority group members or others not represented 
in the norm group on which the instrument was 
standardized. 
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Consulting 

a. The counselor acting as consultant must have a high 
degree of awareness of his/her own values, 
knowledge, skills, limitations, and needs in 
entering a helping relationship involving human 
and/or organizational change. The focus of the 
relationship must be on the issues to be resolved 
and not on the person (s) presenting the problem. 

b. The consulting relationship must be one in which 
client adaptability and growth toward self -direction 
are encouraged and cultivated. Tbe counselor must 
aaintain this role consistently and not become a 
decision maker for the client or create a future 
dependency on the consultant/counselor. 

Personnel Administration 

The functioning of a counselor within an institution must 
contribute to the goals of the institution and vice versa 
if either is to accomplish their respective goals or 
objectives. The counselor and the college must function 
in ways to (a) make the college's goals explicit and 
public; (b) make the counselor's contribution to college 
goals specific; and (c) foster mutual accountability for 
goal achievement. 
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TO accomplish these objectives, the counselor and the 
administration/board of governors must share 
responsibilities in the formulation and implementation 
of personnel policies according to the faculty personnel 
and policy statement. 



a. 



Counselors' job descriptions contain parameters 
defining and describing levels of professional 
competency . 



b. Counselors must establish interpersonal relations 
and working agreements with administrators and staff 
regarding counseling or clinical relationships, 
confidentiality, distinction between public and 
private material, maintenance, and dissemination of 
recorded information, work load and accountability. 
Working agreements in each instance must be 
specified and made known to those concerned. 
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PART ZZ COHTZDEMTZALZTY 

Two issues pertain to counselors and confidentiality with students- 
- the ethics of confidentiality in the professional role of 
counselor and confidentiality and legal implications. Statements 
made about confidentiality refer to students of legal age. A 
separate section will address confidentiality and students who are 
minors under the law. Most of the information in tais section is 
taken from Donald Blocher's, "The Professional Counselor," 1987, 
pages 25-29. 

A. THE ETHICS OF CONFIDENTIALITY— THREE LEVELS 
1. Sharing Information Externally 

At Pima Community College the release of information 
about a student of legal age is governed by '.he Buckley 
Amendment, which requires the consent of the student 
prior to the release of any information. "Information" 
can include official college files such as transcripts 
or assessment results as well as counselor notes. 

The ethical principle involved is stated as follows: 
"Information arising out of a counseling contact is the 
joint property of the counselor or counseling agency and 
the client or client system. Therefore, it should not 
ordinarily be used in ways that may be objectionable to 
either. " 

EXAMPLE: An agency may ask for the career testing results of a 
student, but a counselor cannot send those results to 
the agency without the written consent of the student. 
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2. Sharing Information Internally 

There are occasions within the counseling process when 
the counselor may find it desirable, for the benefit of 
the student, to share certain information about the 
student with other members in the college community, such 
as instructors, other counselors, or administrators. 

The student may not understand the need to share 
information. The best way to avoid this problem is to 
explain very clearly in advance how the information will 
be handled with regard to other college personnel. 

The following principle governs this level of 

confidentially: "Clients should be informed in advance 

of the Counselor's Policy with regard to the sharing of 

information with relatives or other professionals when 

such sharing is judged to be in the client's 

best interest." (BLOCKER, 1987, Pg. 26) 

EXAMPLE: A counselor may discuss a student with another 
counselor because they are both working with the 
student. 

EXAMPLE: A counselor may discuss a student's financial 
situation with a staff member in the Financial Aid 
Office. 
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3. Imminent Danger to Human Life 

Counselors provide students with an opportunity to share 
troubling experiences so the students can receive help. 
In this capacity counselors play an important social role 
and maintain the public trust through discharging duties 
that go along with the status of being a professional. 

At this level of confidentiality the counselor would not 
divulge the communication even if the counselor felt 
strongly it was in the student's best interest to do so. 
The exception to this confidence is when there is a 
danger to human life. 



The ethical principle involved is stated as follows; 
"When a counselor encourages a client to believe that a 
communication will be held in full and complete 
confidence, the only ethical ground for breaking that 
confidence is danger to human life." (Blocher, 1987 
Pg. 27) 

EXAMPLE; A student reveals she has been raped but is 
unwilling to talk to the police. Ethically, the 
counselor does not reveal the information. 

EXAMPLE: When a student discusses serious thoughts of suicide 
or of harming another person, the counselor must 
report this to the Dean of Student Affairs. (See 
Student in Crisis section of Handbook.) 
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CONFIDENTIALITY AND LEGAL IMPLICATIONS (SEE MEMORXNDUM 
BY RONALD STOLKIN APPENDIX B POR THE LEGAL DIBCOSSION OF 
THIS ISSUE.) 

1. Minors 

When dealing with students who are considered minor 
childre.., the counselor should renember in most 
cases custodial parents have legal and moral rights 
to irformation about their minor children. Such a 
right should not be taken lightly. often young 
people would only reveal informaiion to a counselor 
if they felt it would not be shared with their 
parents. Because a counselor is not allowed to keep 
confidences with a minor child and would have to 
reveal the information to the parents if it were 
requested, the counselor and student should discuss 
at length the nature of their work together. 

2. Privileged Communication 

The subject of Pima counselors and "Privileged 
CoTiimunication" in legal situations has been 
frequently discussed by the counselors. As 
referenced in the memorandum by Ronald Stolkin, 
counseling sessions with students are not protected 
as privileged communication in a court of law. 
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3 . Subpoena 

Unless Pima Cominunity College counselors are 
certified psychologists, the communications 
counselors receive from students (or other 
employees) are not privileged communications, i.e., 
not confidential. Therefore, Pima Community college 
counselors can be subpoenaed for information they 
have received from a student or employee, as can 
notes they have kept from a counseling session. 

CHILD ABUSE AND REQUIRED ACTION 

1. College Counselors must report all cases of abuse 
or of neglect prohibited by Arizona Revised Statutes 
(see definition) of College-affiliated minor persons 
with whom they have contact either on campus or off 
campus during College-related activity, whether the 
abuse be physical or sexual, obvious or not. Report 
must be made in the following situations: 

a* Upon the report of abuse by the abused minor 
person, qx. 

b. Upon the report of abuse by one close enough 
to the situation reasonably to have accurate 
information as to the occurrence of the abuse, 
3L 
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c. upon the inference of abuse (the reasonable 
suspicion) by the counselor. 

The counselor must immediately and completely inform his/her 
supervisory Dean and together with him or her determine which law 
enforcpement aqen ri^^ and/or which ghlld_Drotectiv. ..^j ... to 
contact in order to make formal report of the abuse. within 7 2 
hours, the formal report must be made to at least one agency 
authorized to take such reports. 

2. counselors, whose clients may perceive them as being 
absolute confidants, receiving a report of abuse or 
neglect must infotm those who report it that: 



By law and by college regulation, information 
concerning abuse does not bear the privileged status 
of confidentiality, 

Abuse or suspected abuse must be reported 
immediately as required by state and local laws and 
by the regulations of the College, ftn^^ 



Further, College regulations require that they not 
engage in evaluation as to the accuracy of the 
report and that they take seriously each report 
given to them. 
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D?finUt9ng (Paraphrases of ARS 13-3620) 



Minor person; Any person under eight<£en years of 
age. 

b. Abuse t Acts of maltreatment or of failure to 
provide protection (neglect) against harmful 
situations or deliberate actions that result in 
injuries to minors; the results of such acts or 
actions. 

[1] Physical abuse: Bodily injury due to harsh and 
out-of-control punishment that leaves physical 
evidence, including visual evidence, evidence 
of internal damage, and/or impairment of bodily 
function. Serious physical abuse i Implies 
physical abuse that creates reasonable risk of 
death, serious or permanent disfigurement, or 
other serious impairment of physical health 
(functioning) and welfare. 

[2] Sexual Abuse t Contact between a minor and 

an adult where the minor is being used for 
sexual stimulation, especially by such activity 
as fondling, bodily exposure, child 
pornography, or sexual intercourse. 
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fimaU^^l ^l?qs^t Damage to a minor's sense 
of self-worth due to rejection, humiliation, 
or lack of love. 

^^'^ ^ ^^^ ■ t . A type of abuse (See 2 above) of a 
minor under care or in custody involving the 
failure to provide adequate medical care, 
housing, food, protection, or education, 
including the failure to take action to prevent 
physical, sexual, or emotional abuse by 
another. 



PART ZIZ i^ECORDKEEPZNG 

An Eric and Dialogue Search and a review of counseling indices such 
as the Journal of Mental Health Counseling and Psychological 
Abstracts reveal minimal research related to recordkeeping. in 
"Client Records: inexpensive liability protection for Mental Health 
Counselors", Paul Snider points out that counselors have yet to 
recognize the importance of documentation because of the scarcity 
of this topic in the literature. Counselors who find themselves 
in the unfortunate position of defendants in civil suits are 
quickly introduced to the legal profession maxim: work not written 
is work not done. Thus, it is important for counselors to develop 
and understand guidelines that can assist them in their 
recordkeeping. The following research and personal input is 
designed to serve as a starting point in the formulation of a valid 
and effective recordkeeping process. 
A. REASONS FOR KEEPING RECORDS 

Counselors encounter varied and complex problems. Silver (87) 
states, "Events in the real world of practice flow with such 
speed and captivating intensity that much of the thinking and 
planning in the course of action seems to be instinctive, 
intuitive or natural." During these intense encounters the 
counselor must maintain his/her objectivity. Silver further 
adds that recordkeeping enables the counselor to: 

• imprint case details in memory 

• enforce a period of reflection 

• expand the search for solutions 
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maintain psychological distancing 
• ^ increase professional involvement 
induce the testing of assumptions 

promote colleague communication and joint probleri 
solving 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADEQUATE RECORDS 

According to Glass (84), a properly written record contains 
clear and concise statements summarizing the counselors' 
contacts with their clients, schutz (82), provides a 
comprehensive list of the specific information a good record 
contains, 

written and signed informed consents for all 
treatment 

written and signed informed consents for all 
transmissions of confidential information 
Treatment contracts, if used 

Notes on all treatment contacts made, either in 
person or by telephone, including descriptions of 
significant events 

Notes on all contacts or consultations with 
significant others, including correspondence, 
complete history, and symptom picture leading to 
diagnosis, with regular review and revision of the 
diagnosis, a record of all prescription and current 
drug use profile, a record of therapist's reasons 
for diagnosis and direction of treatment including 
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any instructions, suggestions, or directives made 
to the patient s/he failed to follow through on. 

Since not all these characteristics would apply to the counselors' 
recordkeeping, the following can serve as objective, brief and 
concise recordkeeping criteria: 

Student Data - name, student number, date, time and 
location 

Behavior Data - referred by, behavior observed, 
nature of problem/reason for visit 
Action plan - referral made to, what is the student 
going to do, number of contacts 

College Personnel Involvement - campus police, 
appropriate administrators, faculty 
C. WHEN TO DOCUMENT 

• if the student is of danger to themselves or others 
if the counselor refers the student to a community 
agency for serious behavioral disorder (s) 

• if the student is referred to you by a member of the 
mental health community 

• if the student's behavior constitutes a violation 
of the student code of conduct or scholastic ethics 
code 
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D. WHERE TO DOCUMENT 

in your office iainediately after the visit 

• store it in a secured place 

• records storage - although space can be a problem, 
Beis (84) recommends retaining a record for at least 
10 years because of the statute of limitations. 

After reviewing the available literature, recordkeeping appears to 
be more than a defense strategy. It also helps ensure the delivery 
of quality care. According to Atthowe (75), "Accountability in the 
mental help field is coming to mean that we verify (i.e. record) 
what we do and further, that we justify on paper why we did it". 
Greenlaw (82) concludes "it is essential for counselors to perceive 
documentation as a clinical responsibility and not a clerical 
chore . " 



COUNSELOR RECORD FORM 



Name/S.s. # ^^^^ 

Location _,. 

Time 

Nature of Problem/Reason for Visit 



Referred By 

Specific Behavior Observed 
Action Plan 

Referral Made To 
Administrator Involvement 

Campus Police Involvement 



Counselor Comments 
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F. PROPOSED CONSENT FOR THE RELEASE OF INFORMATION FORM 



I, 



authorize to 



disclose to ^ counselor at Pima Conununity 

College, the following specific information: 



for the purpose of:. 



Specification of the date, event or condition upon which this 
consent expires: One hundred-twenty davs frnn, H^^ e of signing. 

Executed this day of 19 



I acknowledge that the reason for the release of information was 
fully explained to me and this consent is given of my own free 
will. 



Signature 


of 


Student 


Signature 


of 


Counselor 



Signature of parent, guardian 
or authorized representative 
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PART IV THE C0UK8BL0R MiO THE STUDENT CODE OP CONDUCT/SCHOLASTIC 

BTBZC8 CODE 

The revised Student Code of Conduct and Scholastic Ethics Code were 
approved as policies in 1989. Frequently, counselors are asked by 
a student, faculty member or administrator for assistance in the 
procedures process, (see appendix D pages 4-7, 22, 23) and/or 
guidelines process (see appendix D pages 20 -21). it is extremely 
important for the counselor to determine what their role will be 
within the process, establish a framework of mutual expectations 
and effectively communicate with everyone involved. 

Too often the student, faculty member or administrator expects the 
counselor to resolve the situation. Shifting ownership of the 
problem to the counselor. If a counselor becomes involved with a 
student code of conduct issue, the following paragraphs may allow 
the counselor to determine his/her role without owning the problem. 
The counselor and the student must mutually decide if a consulting 
and/or counseling function is required or desired. 

A. CONSULTING FUNCTION 

A consulting function occurs when a counselor explains 
procedures, elicits cooperation between the parties involved, 
or identifies resources for facilitating the process. Thus, 
s/he becomes an interested third party, and does not assume 
responsibility for the outcome. 
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The most oo^only u.ed model iu triadic consultation in which 
the counselor works with a mediator (an administrator or 
faculty member) and client (student or faculty »ember) . a 
critical aspect of the triadic consultation is that the 3 
roles are defined, accepted and Baintained. A counselor 
Should not be the .ediator in code violations but should serve 
only as a consultant. The counselor is careful not to 
infringe on the relationship between mediator and client 
(taking sides in the matter) . According to Blocher (87) , the 
consultant does not take over problems or solve them directly. 
Rather, the consultant offers time-limited and resource- 
limited assistance to others with their aspirations, concerns 
and problems. 

COUNSELING FUNCTION 

A counseling function occurs when the client and counselor 
identify the behavior (the code violation) and develop 
mutually agreed upon strategies and objectives for behavior 
resolution. 

UTILIZING THE TWO FUNCTIONS 

BXAHPLE. A student yelled at his/her instructor in class. 

stud^n? V^H^^J ^^^"^^ ? complaint against the 
1? appropriate Dean has arranged a 

^ll^i^ between the instructor and the student to 
Itf.^ilt ^® situation. Before the meeting the 
r^."*^®^ appointment with a counselor at 
incid t"** student tells his/her side of the 
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Consulting Function - The counselor reviews the alleged 
violation and explains appropriate procedures. The counselor 
may provide the student with copies of any pertinent sections 
of the code and review college and community resources. 

Counseling Function - The counselor and student identify the 
behavior (such as inappropriate displays of anger) the student 
wants to change and mutually agree upon strategies and 
objectives for facilitating the change. 

A counselor may utilize a consulting role at the beginning of 
the code violations process, and be asked by the student for 
personal counseling services after the code violation process. 
The counselor is responsible for carefully explaining his/her 
role and limitations, as well as any possible conflicts of 
interest. Regardless of which function it chosen, the 
counselor nust not enter into a punitive role. 8/he should 
be viewed as a supportive resource who facilitates various 
college processes and student behavior changes* 
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PART V THE COUNSELOR AMD SEXUAL HARAS8KEMT/DZ8CRIMINATIOM 
COMPLAZMTS 

Sexual harassment and discrimination complaints are among the 
most difficult to deal with. In most cases the issue involves 
deciding who to believe. An allegation is made, followed by 
a denial. What is left can be damaging to everybody, unless 
properly handled. 

If a student has a sexual harassment or discrimination 
complaint, frequently the first college representative sought 
is a counselor. After discussing the incident, the student 
usually wants to know what s/he or the counselor can do. The 
following steps can assist the counselor in answering the 
student's questions: 

A* PROCEDURES 

1. Explain the seriousness of the allegation 

2. Explain the informal and formal complaint procedures in 
a consulting manner (refer to pages 8 and 9 in the 
Student Code of Conduct Appendix D) 

3. Provide the student with copies of any relevant sections 

4. Explain the role of the College Affirmative Action 
Officer as a resource for clarifying procedures and 
assisting in the complaint process. 

5. Explore the possibility of a counseling referral for a 
follow up visit or to an appropriate college/community 
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5. Explore the possibility of a counseling referral for a 
follow up visit or to an appropriate college/coitununity 
agency for any emotional concerns (anger, anxiety, 
depression) associated with the incident 

6. Provide directions to the appropriate administrator's 
office. 

7. Record the incident (see recordkeeping section) 

8. Report the incident to the appropriate supervising Dean 



IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER: 

1. Black, Gilson (88): Any campus system of dealing with 
allegations of harassment must be swift and effective. 
In addition, the process has to be fair and appear to be 
fair to the accusing and to the accused. Finally 
confidentiality should be preserved to the extent 
possible to insure that 1) complainants feel comfortable 
coming forward and 2) those falsely accused are not 
tainted unnecessarily. 

2. The main difference between the informal and formal 
complaint process is the time frame. The informal does 
not have a time frame for resolving the complaint, while 
the formal complaint has specific time deadlines 
throughout the process. 
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PART '71 TEE COUMSELOR AMD TEE CAMPUS POLICE 

Campus Police are employed by the college to maintain a safe 
environment in which college personnel and students can pursue 
their professional and academic endeavors. Since 1988, the police 
have reported a dramatic increase in the number of campus incidents 
in which a person is of danger to themselves or others. 

Occasionally a counselor will come into contact with a student 
interfering with the educational process who may be of danger to 
self or others. Examples of this include a student who has a 
visible weapon or implies that s/he has a weapon, one who is 
extremely violent/angry, threatens someone with physical harm, or 
initiates physical harm. 

In these and similar examples the counselor should notify the 
campus police by calling 6642, providing them with the following 
information: 

• Your name and location 

• Brief description of the incident 

• Type of assistance requested: 

The police will take control of the situation, or 
The police will be present and will assist the 
counselor, if needed. 



If the counselor is unable to contact the police (the act ,.ay 
incite the student) , then an emergency back up system should be 
implemented. This system should be developed by each area in which 
a coded message, i.e., please cancel my appointments for the rest 
of the day, is given to a secretary or fellow worker, who will, in 
turn, alert the police. 

The counselor should keep a record of the incident (see 
recordkeeping section) and report the incident to the Dean. 
Citations and charges do not have to be given at the time the 
police are called in to assist. Such issues can be decided later 
and are often handled internally by the college. 
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NOTE; Irci"/s°i?'or^°2„°" ''••""9 vith the ref.rral of students 
section^f'this handbook."-' ^" ""i- 



B. SOURCES FOR REFERRAL 

All counselors should obtain a copy of the latest directory 
of Human Resources (A Guide To Helping Services in Pima 
county) published by Information and Referral Services, The 
new edition has a mental health supplement with names of 
professionals in private practice. The supplement should be 
viewed as an advertisement, not an endorsement of services. 

Discussing possible referral sources with other counselors is 
also very helpful. Asking counselors to share information 
about referring to particular agencies should be a regular 
topic at CSAC meetings. 

All counselors should have a clear understanding of any 
special arrangements made between Pima Community College and 
agencies that will impact how referrals are to be made and to 
whom. At the beginning of each semester a discussion betveen 
counselors and the Dean of Student Affairs should be arranged 
to review the procedure for the referral of students in crisis 
or emergency situations. 
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C0DK8BL0R ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS IN DISTRESS 
AND STUDENTS IN CRISIS 



TWO distinctions have been made about the various types of 
emergency situations that involve students-students in distress 
and students in crisis. This was done in an attempt to clarify 
whan counselors could be of assistance and when the Dean of Student 
Affairs and the campus Police would be the more appropriate contact 
for help. 

A. STUDENTS IN DISTRESS 

Due to the frequency and nature of faculty and staff 
contact with students, these professionals are in the 
most direct position to be aware of student needs and 
problems. Faculty or staff may notice the behavior of 
a student who is in distress. The studi.ni- 

gxhifrit i nq behavior that is tnpn a cina. p^r^ r jr '^<..urn ^ 

d^nq^rou? t9 ^P}f or others, but is obvini^^iy 
aistreggt The student is exhibiting behavior signifying 
a sudden change in the student's predictable, familiar 
pattern of functioning. Some examples of behavior that 
fit this distinction are: 

•Openly crying 

•Outburst of anger 

•Appearing anxious and distraught 

•Drop in academic coruaitment and performance 



•Appearing depressed and despondent 
•References to suicide 
•Rapid weight gain or loss 
•Low energy or chronic fatigue 



1. Guidelines for Interventi 



on 



Sometimes distressed behavior may be noticed by an 
instructor in a class setting and the instructor may 
refer the student or accompany the student to the 
counselor's office. At other times, a staff or faculty 
member may notice a student's distress in a location on 
campus, such as the library, the restroom, or lab, and 
call the counseling center expressing concern for the 
student. When counselors receive this type of call, they 
may want to ask the following questions of the caller: 



What is your name? 

What is the student's name 

Do you )cnow the student? How do you get along- 
neutral, adversarial, congenial? 
What is the student doing? 

Does the caller or anyone else in the area feel 
threatened? 

Has anyone tried talking to the student? what 
resulted? 
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• What would the caller like to see happen as the 
result of a counselor intervening? 
If the outburst has been an angry one and the 
student is continuing to harass the staff or faculty 
member, or if the student behavior is moving to a 
crisis, the counselor and the caller should discuss 
contacting the Campus Police or Dean of student 
Affairs 

When counselors agree to intervene, they may want to proceed by 
following these suggested guidelines: 

call the Dean of student Affairs to inform him/her of 
your plans. 

on the scene: introduce yourself and explain why you are 
there. Simply state that people in the area are 
concerned about the student's well being because of 
(state the behavior) and they thought talking to a 
counselor might help. 
Ask the student's name. 

Invite the student to accompany you to your office or, 
if more appropriate, invite the student to move to a less 
public location where you both can talk quietly. 



STUDEiNTS IN CRISIS 



Student behavior in this section is defined by but may not be limited to the 
following examples: 

.Serious threats of suicide or homicide 

Highly irrational behavior/ aggressive behavior 

.Seriously disturbed or ps)'chotic 

.Severe disorientation 

.Loss of touch with reality 

.Under the influence of drugs or alcohol 

1. Crisis outside the counseling office 

When a student in crisis is anywhere else but in a counselor's office, 
the people on campus to call are tne campus police, Dean of Student 
Affairs or appropriate administrator. In the past counselors have been 
called by campus personnel to intercede with a student exhibiting 
disruptive or menacing behavior. It is inappropriate for a counselor to 
intervene in such cases. The campus police are the appropriate contact 
people. The following section on Disruptive Behavior explains 
this in greater detail. 

2. Crisis in the counseling office 

When faced with a student in crisis, counselors must have a 
support network in department and on campus they can seek out for 
help. The network should include but may not be limited to: the 
campus police, the counselors in the department. Associate Dean 
(where applicable). Dean of Student Affairs, Department Secretary. At 
some time a counselor may be faced with a hostile menacing student 
and may need to deescalate the situation while waiting for assistance 
from the campus police. The following are suggestions given by Dr. 
Gerald Amada when he lectured at the college in 90/91. 

First acknowledge to yourself that feeling scared is normal. Pause 
before you say anything and size up the situation-take a deep breath 
and exhale. People in crisis are defensive. You must be a good actor; 
confident, reassuring calm, directive and authoritative. Offer a 
refreshment if possible. Dont touch the person (usually). If other 
people are around walk to an area of privacy. Keep all instructions 
direct and simple. Suggest an office for more comfort to talk Do not 
threaten, give ultimatums, argue or shout. Go with the fears and 
feelings of the student. Sometimes humor can be ridiculing. Crisis 
intervention requires special training and experience and the intent of 
these suggestions is to get the situation under control until the police 
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arrive. When the police arrive cooperate with them completely in 
making a full report, do not interfere in the way they handle the 
situation. 

3. Disruptive Student 

(This new section of the handbook replaces the section entitled 
Aggressive Behavior This section is based on notes from two lectures 
by Dr. Gerald Amada given at the college in 1990/1991.) 

Definition: Disruptive behavior is behavior that is disruptive to the 
learning process and outside normal behavior parameters. Disruptive 
behavior includes menacing and aggressive behavior, excessive 
emotional outbursts, a loss of touch with reality, threats of suicide, 
psychotic behavior, or students under the influence of drugs or alcohol. 
Disruptive behavior may occur once or may be repetitive or chronic 
Additionally, disruptive behavior can be sleeping when it is 
inappropriate to do so, extreme cases of poor hygiene, inappropriate 
touching, and mishandling equipment. 

It is important to note that this section has been added to the 
counselor's handbook to clarify the counselor's role on campus when 
receiving a request to intercede with a disruptive student. Disruptive 
behavior on a college campus is not the result of a student needing 
therapy but ths need for the student to adhere to the Student Code of 
Conduct. It is a disciplinary issue to be handled by administrators with 
appropriate censures placed on the student so that the disruptive 
behavior is stopped. 

Frequently, but not always, students with mental illness are involved 
with disruptions on campus. Although the mentally ill do not commit 
more crimes than average, they are involved with a disproportionate 
number of events that are disruptive, though not dangerous. Typically 
these people have had thousands of hours of counseling and therapy, 
so referring them for more counseling will not stop the disruptive 
behavior. Referring any student to counseling when their behavior 
has been disruptive creates a conflict for the counseling process which 
is for guidance and healing and not discipline. 

There are numerous reasons why referring the disruptive student to 
counseling is inappropriate. As mentioned before, if *he student is 
chronicaKy mentally ill then he/she has already received hours of 
therapy, also the referral assumes that disruptive behavior can be cured 
by counseling and it transfers authority for student behavior from 
administration to counseling. Using counseling as a condition of a 
continued enrollment is coersive, as confidentiality is the cornerstone 
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of counseling. Using counseling as an evaluative process to determine 
reenrollment of the student assumes the counselor can predict human 
behavior which is not possible for anyone, and it is discriminatory to 
students based on the assumption of mental illness. 

The counselor does have a role in the disruptive student behavior 
issue. That role is to work with both the administration and faculty as 
a consultant. Frequently faculty and administrators have an aversion 
to discipline or to reporting incidents of disruption. They may fear it 
will iriflict psychic pain on the student, or they may believe college is a 
protective place for students. Some faculty are at odds with the 
administration and mistrust their approach to student discipline, some 
may fear a student's disruptive behaviors a reflection of their 
professional inadequacies and some mistaking discipline for 
punishment lose sight of the potential positive results of discipline for 
the student. 

Discipline does not mean punishment and does not mean legal action 
unless the offense was also illegal. Even if the act was illegal the 
college police and the administration evaluate whether pressing 
charges is appropriate and if the collej,s wants to prosecute. 

Working with Faculty 

Disruptive students place inordinate demands of time on faculty and 
staff. Frequently disruptive students have a grandiose sense of 
entitlement and doing nothing makes matters worse. Faculty should 
keep a record of any incident that is disruptive and the action he/she 
took with the student. If the faculty member feels threatened by the 
student then a record should be made and the campus police should be 
notified. If the faculty member believes the disruption is blatant but 
not menacing then confronting the student is appropriate. 

The counselor and faculty member should have a discussion about 
how to proceed with the confrontation of the student. What follows is 
a suggested approach for talking with the student. 

TIPS: When confronting a student 

1. Meet privately with the student 

2. State the student's behavior 

3. Express your boundary about the inappropriateness of the 
behavior 

4. Make a request for change in behavior 

5. Inform the student that you are making a report of this 
conversation to your dean 
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6. Inform the student that his/her behavior is a violation of the 
Student Code of Conduct because it disrupts instruction 

7. Inform the student of the results if the behavior is repeated 

8. In some cases it may simply be best for the faculty member 
to advise the student to withdraw from the class 

Working with the Administration 

When an administrator receives a report about disruptive behavior, 
two actions need to occur throughout the administrative procedure 
that follows the report: 1) accurate records need to be maintained and, 
2) the complainant should be kept informed. Conditions of 
reenrollment can exist for a student who has been suspended from the 
College for disruptive beha'/ior These conditions of enrollment do 
not mean counseling but can require the student to meet with 
someone before reenrollment. This meeting should spell out to the 
student in written form the conditions or standards of reenrollment 
and the results if the behavior is repeated. If the student involved is 
on psychiatric medications and the disruptive behavior is related to the 
student's failure to take his/her medications then that issue should be 
brought forward in the conditions of reenrollment. An example of 
how this can be said without getting into a dispute about medications 
follows. "Medications are essential to you. \A/hether you use them or 
not is up to you, but what is not permitted is for you to break the 
rules." 

The Student Code of Conduct becomes the standard to regulate student 
behavior on campus. Faculty, staff and administrators need to become 
familiar with the document in order to protect their right to respect in 
the workplace. 
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4. DEPRESSION 

occasionally a counselor nay see a student ./he suspects is 
suffering from depression. The counselor win probably want 
to refer the student to an agency or professional in the 
coBmunity. Two experts have provided the following background 
information about depression to assist the counselor with 
Clarifying the student's issue and referring the student for 
help. 

a. Notes taken from a March, 1989' workshop by Dr. Maxine 
I jams 

Depression is the leading mental health problem in 
Western countries. About 50 percent of the population 
experiences a major episode of depression at some point 
in life. Young adults age 18 to 24 and the elderly are 
most likely to attempt commit suicide as a result of 
depression. 

There are two sources of depression and two classifications of 
depression. The two sources of depression are: 

Endogenous - biologically based and often genetic, 
Exogenous - environmentally influenced. 
The two classifications of depression are: 

Unipolar - either agitated or vegetative state, 
Bipolar - manifested through manic-depressive behavior. 
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When working with depressed students, counselors should take a 
detailed history of the client's emotional state and carefully 
examine family history. Basic procedures are: 

Begin with questions about food and eating patterns. 
Lack of food can cause mental confusion and feelings of 
hopelessness, if possible have the client eat a protein 
food, preferably something hot, to restore reasoning 
ability. 

Explore the client's pattern of physical exercise. After 
20 minutes of exercise with a heart rate of 140 beats per 
minute, the brain generates its own antidepressants. 
Seasonal Affective Disorder (SAD) is found in those who 
suffer from light deprivation resulting from seasonal 
changes when less light is available and the angle of the 
sun rays change. 

Look at "head talk". what the person says to self 
affects self-concept and self-worth. in order for 
counselors or others to impact a depressed client, the 
person has to internalize what is being said. 

Are alcohol and/or drugs being used? Alcohol and drugs 
are often used by those who are depressed, resulting in 
more severe depression. 
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• If the Client seems suicidal, ask if s/he has considered 
suicide. Find out if the client knows the method s/he 
will use and if the client has the means, opportunity, 
and motive (as well as the strength of that motive) tl 
commit suicide • 

b. Notes taken from workshop by Dr. Hal Arkowitz, October 
1989 



Symptom?; of d^p pessipti 

Sad or depressed mood 

Loss of interest or pleasure in activities 
Weight gain or weight loss without dieting 
Trouble falling asleep or staying asleep 

Feeiiny agitated and moving a lot, or feeling slowed down and 
moving less quickly than usual 
Fatigue or loss of energy 
Feeling worthless or guilt-ridden 

Trouble thinking clearly, concentrating, or making decisions 
Thoughts of suicide or suicide attempts 



Course of Pepf Asg^n^ 

Most depressions improve after 3-6 months. However, there is a 
strong likelihood of further depressions. Treatment can reduce the 
symptoms more quickly and reduce the possibility that depression 
will return. 
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Types of Depress 

unipolar depression has only depressed periods. Bipolar (manic- 
depression) has both manic and depressed periods. 

Biograph ical cayp AQ 

People Who are predisposed to depression are likely to have lower 
levels of certain brain chemicals known as neurotransmitters, it 
is also likely that our biology is changed by depression and our 
level of these important chemicals is lowered by depression. 

Psychological r^ni^yoe 

LOSS of a primary source of self-esteem is an important factor. 
These sources can be relationship, work, or other. Depressed 
people often experience a great deal of anger and express their 
anger indirectly. 

The Good News ^he^^i; pgprassjnri 

A large number of published scientific studies have demonstrated 
that between 65% and 95% of people who receive antidepressant 
medication or certain types of psychotherapy (particularly 
cognitive therapy) show significant improvements, often completely 
overcoming their problem with depression. 
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SUICIDE INTERVENTION PROCESS 

If the student is making threats of suicide, the counselor 
asks the student if s/ - i knows the method s/he will use, if 
the student has the means, opportunity and motive (as well as 
the strength of the motive) to commit suicide. If the 
counselor believes that the student's discussion of suicide 
is serious, the counselor. 



Talks directly to the student expressing concern and 
recommending the student go immediately for help to a 
mental healch facility. 

Asks the student if there is a family member or close 
friend who can be called to take the student to the 
facility. 



Makes the phone call to inform the appropriate individual 
at the mental health facility of the referral. 

Tells the student that the Dean of Student Affairs must 
be informed and makes the phone call to the Dean 
immediately, if appropriate. 

If the student does not have transportation, discusses 
with the dean what arrangements can be made (campus 
police escort?) . 
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f. Makes a record of the 



events. 



6. SUICIDE RISK ASSESSMENT - DR. HAL ARKOWITZ 

The following suicide risk assessment contains suggestions for 
questions to ask the potentially suicidal person. 

use open-ended questions to encourage the client to talk. 

in the past, have you had thoughts of suicide or of harming 

yourself in any way? 
If yes, 

Tell me more about how you were feeling. 

What thoughts were you having during those periods? 

If no, 

Be sure to rule out excessively self-destructive behaviors 

Look for: 

Prior suicide attempts 

How serious the attempt (s) were 

Check lethality: weapons, prescription drugs, what the 
attempt was 

How many attempts have been made? 
When was the last attempt? 
What prevented the suicide? 
Were alcohol or drugs involved? 

What was the situation before the attempt occurred? 
Is there a family history of suicide? 
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If previous suicide attempt: 

HOW recent was the last attempt? The first three months after a 
suicide attempt is a critical period of adjustment-the individual 
may be embarrassed, ashamed, angry. The client may be gathering 
strength for another attempt or may view an unsuccessful suicide 
attempt as just another personal failure. 

If the suicide risk is judged as reasonable, make every effort to 
answer all the above questions and refer the client for immediate 
professional help. Let him/her know you care and ask if you may 
follow-up. 

7. PSYCHOTIC BEHAVIOR 

If the student is exhibiting a severe disorientation or loss 
of touch with reality, or is seriously disturbed or psychotic, 
the following suggestions could help; 

a. Counselors occasionally see an individual exhibiting a 
loss of touch with reality or psychotic behavior. 
Usually s/he wanders in on walkins and demands something 
or creates an embarrassing scene. The counselor can try 
to get the student's name and student number. Asking for 
this information can help keep the counselor in control 
of the situation and looking at a student's past record 
can frequently reveal much about the student. 
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b. Other questions to attempt to get answered: Has the 
student talked to other counselors? Who? Which Campus? 

c. Sometimes it is possible to find out the student's past 
medical history, medications, and therapist or doctor who 
is treating the student. This can be useful background 
information. 

d. If the student has no previous history at Pima, the 
suggestions for how to interact with the student are 
listed in section 8 below. 

e. In all instances, the counselor stays focused on what 
s/he wants to do, maintaining control of the interview. 
What the counselor "wants to do" can be different in each 
situation. The student can be directed to medical help 
arranged with the Dean of Student Affairs. Sometimes 
calming the student so s/he leave campuses is the best 
solution. 

f . If the counselor begins to feel threatened, s/he should 
immediately call for assistance from the campus police. 

g. After the incident the counselor informs the other 
counselors in the department, making sure to tell them 
the name of the student so everyone Is forewarned. The 
counselors and Dean of Student Affairs may want to 
discuss possible future interventions. 

h. Make a record of the incident. 
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COMMON PSYCHOTIC CLASSIFICATIONS AND INTERVENTIONS 
(Information provided by Help on Call) 

The psychotic person usually has lost some ability to think, 
feel and act in a realistic, appropriate way. The task of the 
interventionist is to provide temporary protection for the 
person using his/her ability to think, feel, and act in 
appropriate ways, and to develop a plan for continuing this 
process until the person can reestablish control. 



The interventionist may use what s/he knows and feels to 
identify the psychotic person. 

a. Basic knowledge of abnormal behavior is helpful. 

(1) Knowledge of separate classifications 

(2) Knowledge of distinguishing characteristics 

b. Personal reactions of the interventional ist are 
equally helpful. 

(1) Recognizing you feel disturbed after the 
interaction 

(2) Feeling contused, upset, limited 

(3) Feeling unsatisfied with the outcome of the 
interaction 
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(2) Presently observed characteristics: 
ta] Belligerent, irritable, grouchy 
tb] Complains and finds fault 
Ccj Peels controlled by external influence 

Excitement 

(1) Most common characteristics: 

[aj Expresses feeling without restraint 
[bj Self-dramatizing 
[cj Manipulative 

[dj Restless- short «<-4-««4. • 

' attention span 

[e] Dominating 
(2) Frequently observed characteristics: 
[a] Loud, boisterous 

[bj Drifts off subiect in ^ 4.. 

auoject in continuous but 

illogical streams of thought 

[cj Euphoric 

[dj Irritable, threatening 
Disorganized 

(1) Most common characteristics: 

[a] Thinks and talks in symbols rather than 
concepts. 

[b] Ambivalent, impressionable 
[cJ Apathetic 

[dj Easily distractable 
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[e] Often gives irrelevant or incoherent 
answers 

[f] Behavior often obviously inappropriate 
(2) Frequently observed characteristics: 

[a] Hallucinations 

[b] Disoriented 

[c] Repetitive behavior or speech 
d. Self Blaming 

(1) Most common characteristics: 

[a] Blames or condemns self 

[b] Depressed mood, flat affect 

[c] Preoccupied by unwanted thoughts and 
feelings 

[d] Vague apprehension 

[e] Slow speech, memory 

(2) Frequently observed characteristics: 

[a] Apathetic, indifferent 

[b] Feelings of hopelessness, wickedness 

[c] Little daily activity 
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The interventionist may direct the interventional 
approach toward specific problem characteristics, 
a. Building rapport with client 

(1) Paranoid 

[a] Use honesty. 

[b] Be firm, authoritative in your approach. 

[c] Focus on what can and can't be done rather 
than right and wrong. 

[d] Explain what you mean and what you intend. 

[e] Encourage responsibility rather than 
thought. 

(2) Excitement 

Ca] Structure interview by exploring 
background . 

[b] Maintain control over what you want to do. 

[c] Explore aspects of control in situation. 
Cd] Encourage looking at consequences. 

(3) Disorganized 

[a] Accept client's way of presenting 
situation. 

[b] Attempt to talk to feeling rather than 
symbols. 

Cc] Explain interpretation^^ 

[d] Offer reassurance, protection, control: 
actively participate in interaction 
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(4) Self blaming 

[a] Show respect without sympathy 

[b] Encourage responsibility 

[c] Discuss thoroughly suicidal statements 

[d] Show interest 

[e] Counter ambivalence with firmness 
b. Defining the problem and solutions 

(1) Paranoid 

[a] Put in terms of what client is willing and 
able to do. 

[b] Recognize the need to protect others. 

[c] Be firm about what you believe is 
necessary. 

[d] Don't buy into projections. 

(2) Excitement 

[a] Stress what may be potentially harmful. 

[b] Emphasize importance of control. 

[c] Recognize need to involve family, friends. 

[d] Make sure you can follow up. 

(3) Disorganized 

[a] Participate actively in planning. 

[b] Be supportive, encouraging. 

[c] Strong use of self. 

[d] Follow-up important. 
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(4) Self blaming 

[a] Encourage responsibility while offering 
temporary protection 

[b] Focus on resistance 

[c] Don't agree to secrets or promises of 
confidentiality you may not keep 

W Counter ambivalence with firmness 

[e] Show concern 

[f] Have definite plan with follow-up 

Mistakes to be recognized and avoided 
(1) Paranoia 

[a] Don't argue, threaten or pretend false 
control . 

[b] Avoid being part of delusion. 

[c] Avoid discussing in terms of right and 
wrong. 

[d] Don't buy into projections. 
(2) Excitement 

[a] Don't over exceed your ability or 
authority. 

[b] Avoid being manipulated by embarrassment, 
attacks on ability or attitudes of 
superiority. 

[c] Avoid being caught up in excitement either 
positively or negatively. 
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(3) Disorganized 

[a] Have a fiim plan 

[bj Avoid acting withdrawn, aloof 

[c] Don't make interpretations without 
explanations 

[d] Don't attempt to disregard symbols 

(4) Self Blaming 

[a] Don't avoid potential suicide thoughts, 
plans 

[b] Be aware of feelings of guilt, inadequacy 

[c] Watch for resentful, ignoring behavior 

[d] Don't accept secrets 
Under the Influence of Drugs or Alcohol 

If the student is under the influence of drugs or alcohol, the 
counselor may want to follow these guidelines: 

a. Tell the student you believe the s/he has used drugs 
or alcohol. Avoid getting into an argument about 
whether the student is or is not intoxicated. 

b. Inform the student that you do not feel comfortable 
working with someone under the influence of drugs 
or alcohol and that you will work with the student 
if s/he returns straight or sober 

c. Determine -'.f the student has transportation and ask 
the student to go home 

d. If the student is driving, ask the student to wait 
for transportation 
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e. call the Dean of Student Affairs and the Campus 
Police 

f. Any student under the influence of drugs and/or 
alcohol on campus is in violation of the student 
code of conduct. Sending a student in that 
condition out to drive can be seen as the counselor 
acting negligently. Involving the Dean and Campus 
Police is prudent. 

g. Make a record of the incident 



Evaluation and Intervention of the Potentially Homicidal 
Client 

a. General Considerations 

(1) Homicide is a primitive, irrational response. 

(2) Homicide is usually the result of an impasse in 
which the victim is perceived as responsible by the 
perpetrator. 

(3) A homicidal person is usually out of touch with some 
inner pain experience (sadness, depression, anger) . 

(4) Homicidal thoughts are generally described in an 
irresponsible way 

b. Background and Early History 

(1) General Characteristics 

[a] Male 

[b] Below average intelligence 

[c] History of social maladjustment 
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(2) Early History 

[a] Severe emotional deprivation — prolonged 
absr^se of one or both parents. 

[b] Parental seduction 

[c] Exposure to brutality, violence 

[d] Problem triad (fire setting, cruelty to 
animals, bed wetting) . 

Character Traits and Personality Types 

(1) Character Traits 

(a) Undercontrolled Type 

[1] Marginal tolerance for anxiety 

[2] Tendency to act rather than think 

[3] Limited, superficial or highly ambivalent 

relationships (impasse) 
[4] Intense selfcenteredness — seeing self 

as powerless while others as powerful 
[5] Tendency to make suspicious assumptions 

about other's intentions, 

(b) Overcontrolled Type 
[1] Rigid controls 

[2] Denied hostility, anger 
[3] Explosive outburst 

(2) Personality Types 

(a) Anyone who makes homicidal preparations 

(b) Paranoids — especially those who drink 

(c) Antisocial Personalities 
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(d) Either member of sadomasochistic marital pair 

(e) Schizophrenic mothers 

d. Evaluating the Preassaultive Crisis 
(1) Evaluating the Person 

(a) Emotional/Affective 

[1] Trembling rapid pulse, vague uneasiness 

(2] "Hot under the collar", "burning inside", 

"I'm going to blow". 
[3] Flat overcontrolled, rigid 
(4] Hostile, sullen, undercurrent of anger. 

(b) Thought and Speech 

[1] Disoriented, paranoid, delusional 
[2] Projecting Blame 
[3] Homicidal Fantasies 
[4] Homicidal Plans 
[5] Preoccupied with victim 
(cj Behavior 

[1] Impulsive — quick to act rather than 

think 
[2] Losing control 

[3] Alcohol or drug impaired (amphetamines) 
(2) Evaluating the Meaning of the Solution 

(a) Power, mastery over victim 

(b) Freedom from victim 

(c) Connection to victim 
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(3) Evaluating the Decision to Act 

(a) Past violent behavior 

(b) Sanction of immediate social group 

(c) Victim sanction 

(4) Evaluating Plan 

(a) How realistic is the plan, how well thought 
out. 

(b) Weapon available 

(c) Unrealistic attitude toward punishment 
Intervfintion for Client 

(1) Goals 

(a) Reestablish control using self in the situation 

(b) Do not sanction behavior by silence 

(c) Give responsibility to client 

(d) Protect victim - warn victim, notify staff, and 
call police. 

(2) Environmental Manipulation 

(a) Separate warring parties 

(b) Undercut potential accomplices 

(c) Identify the willing victim 

(3) Appeal to Narcissism 

(a) Don't let the victim get the best o f you. 

(4) Avoid Complacency 

(a) Don't trust later denial, sudden improvement. 

(b) Continue to provide controls. 
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(5) Teach Client to Relate to inner World 

(a) Experience pain without denial/projection. 

(6) Protect Victim 

(a) PVF (Protect Victim First) Policy 
Intervention for Interventionist 

(1) Share information 

(2) Share responsibility 

(3) Share feelings 

(4) Avoid dangers of persecutor/rescuer using reflective 
listening 
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BDPPLEMENTAL INPORMATION 




EPILEPSY 



1. 



PIRST AID POR EPILECTIC SEIZURE 

Keep calm. The person is usually not suffering or in danger. 

2:cLn'?ight%ro\'irin'g\^"^ "^^"^ movements. 

fLrdownwa^d"'''^"' °" ^^"^^y ^^^^ 

4. DO NOT PUT ANYTHING BETWEEN HIS TEETH. 

5. DO NOT give him anything to drink. 

6. stand by until the person has fully recovered consciousness 
ana from the confusion which sometimes follows a seizure. 

7. Let him rest, if he feels tired, then t^ncourage him to go 
about his regular activities. 

8. If the person is a child, notify parents or other persons 
responsible for him at the time of the seizure. 

9. It is rarely necessary to call public authorities a doctor, 
or an ambulance. However, in cases of prolonged seizures or 
If a person injures himself by falling, it maybe wise to 
secure professional help. 
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ADVANTAGES TO 

COMPANIES 
WHO UTILIZE THE 

EMPL0\1EE ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 
OF TUCSON: 

• Elimination of unnecessary cost due to losses in 
human resources (skills and productive capability). 

• Solution of difficult personnel problems 

• Retention of majority of the work force as satis- 
factory employees 

• Improved public and community relations and 
attitudes 

• Constructive participation in community responsi- 
bility 

• Cooperation from unions with rehabilitation efforts 

• Preventive influence on troubled employees 



Crisis Hotline 
1-800-247-7700 




EMPLOYEE ASSISTANCE PROCJRAM 
1601 West Ina Road 
Tucson, AZ 85704 

1150 E. Pennsylvania, Suite '302 
Tucson, AZ 85714 
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Employee Assistance Program 
325-7347 

WHAT IS IT? 

Everyone has problems from time to time. Some can 
be solved alone; others require help 

Sometimes, living in the center of a problem makes it 
difficult to recognize. Sometimes, it can be seen but .t 
seems there is no help, no way out of it. 

That's where your Employee Assistance Program 
comes in. The EAP provides you with the right kind of 
help to solve your personal problems Simply call for an 
appointment to meet with a counselor to discuss prob- 
lems relating to: 



• marriage 

• family 

• alcohol 

• drugs 

• weight control 

• depression 



• tension 

• interpersonal relations 

• gambling 

• stress 

• finances 

• job 



The EAP is a counseling service for employees and 
their families who need help with personal problems. 

WHY DO THEY CARE? 

Every business is composed of the people who 
operate it It's simply good business to help 
employees function at the top performance level. 

Personal problems cause absenteeism, tardiness, 
higher accident rales, poor business relations, faulty 
decision making and an overall decline in work 
performance 

It has been proven that helping an employee to he!p 
himself is far less costly than firing, rehiring and re- 
training 
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HOW DOES IT WORK? 

Employees or members of their families may contact 
EAP directly. Employees may also be referred by 
supervisors. 

For direct contact with a counselor, call 325-7347. 
Appointments will be scheduled at your convenience! 
If you prefer, ask your supervisor or the personnel 
department to make the appointment for you. 
In a private interview, the EAP counselor will help 
you determine the nature of your problem, and help 
you map out a personal program for solving it. 

A vast majority of referrals to the EAP are voluntary. 
On occasion, supervisors may recommend that an 
employee seek help through EAP. This is not a cop-out: 
it's a question of good judgment and good manage- 
ment Look at it this way - any time you need a 
specialist (computer, painter, plumber) you get one Are 
people worth the same care? Helping a troubled 
employee also calls for a specialist. 

ITS CONFIDENTIAL 

EAP off ers constructive, positive help ior all employees. 
Whether you are referred by your boss or seek help on 
your own, confidentiality will be maintained. Specific 
details or definition of an employee problem is confi- 
dential. Only with an employee's signed consent will 
any information betweer^ counselor and employee be 
released. 

Your employer will not be informed that you are seek ing 
nelp unless you request it Your visits to the EAP 
counselor will not be entered in your record file. The 
program is totally confidential. 

If your problems are interfering with your job 
performance, your employer may recommend the 
service to you. 

In either event, your employer is concerned about you 
and encourages youruseoftheprogram. when needed. 

WHY WAIT? 

The longer the wa.t before help is sought, the more 
SH' o'js the problem becomes. Often a problem can be 
"niptied in the bud" by seeking help as soon as it b^vjins 
to effect your sense of well-being, at homeor on thejob 
Asking for help isn't always easy - until you do it. 
When that important step is taken, you immediately 
begin living in the solution instead of living in the 
problem 

Help IS available, your company Is providing it for you 



IF YOU WAIT . . . 

If you wait too long, your problem becomes a problem 
to othe people - to your family, to your company. 
Your supervisors may spot a progressing problem by 
observing a pattern of poor job performance and may 
refer you to the Employee Assistance Program. 
Sometimes, the person with the problem Is the last to 
know, and this presents the greatest obstacle to 
getting help. 

WHO PAYS? 

Your employer pays for the services of the EAP and 
regards the program as part of your fringe benefits. 
There is no charge for the counseling and, if it Is 
determined that additional help is needed, the EAP 
counselor is well-acquainted with community pro- 
grams which offer assistance. 

This program is one of your benefits. As such, there is 
no cost to you for initial counseling. EAP will evaluate 
and assess your concerns and develop with you a plan 
Of action to solve the identified problem(s). 

In the event additional outside referral is necessary, 
your EAP counselor will try to refer you to: 

a. resources covered under your group insurance 

b. free resources in the community 

c resources based on your ability to pay 
The Goal: Best service at least cost to you. 

JOB SECURITY 

No employee's job security or promotion opportunities 
will be endangered by a request for assistance Your 
company is providing the Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram because they prefer to help valuable employees 
return to full productivity. 




March 22, 1991 meeting 
w/lro speller (MAC) 

PlM Ceyiitv CrItU C«Rttr 
626-5241 

1 930 E. Sixth 3trMt (SAMHEC) 

Wolk-lnHoura: 
8:00 A.M.- 2:00 A.M. 
Everg dsg 

Critit PIMM LlM: 628-5241 

24 houra 

The Crisis Center Is the uilinA piece to send students if they ore in 
psychological "crisis." Counselors should 1) get the student's nonrie, phone 
number, address; 2) phone ahead so the Crisis Center expects the student; 
3) send someone with the student If the student cannot get there alone 
(family member, friend); 4) or call campus police who will act as a taxi If 
the student wants to go with them; 5) Crisis Center will also make "good 
guy calls" to the student's home if you are concerned about a student, but 
he/she Is unwilling to go the the Center. Crisis Center Is sliding scale fee 
and even if the student is under the care of another clinic, the Center will 
see him/her for emergency needs. 



MAC Team (Mobile Acute Cere Teem) 628-5241 

-one vehicle for the entire county 

-primarily for assistance with severe psychotic, or suicidal situations 
-no one under 18 Is served by MAC, they are referred to the child and 
adolescent program at SAMHEC - if weapons are Involved or If student Is 
out of control call Campus Pnllcal 
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ELEMENTS OF .•^EXU.^L HM.'^Ai.iHENT 

rrie concept of sexual narassmenc isn r a new onenr.m^n^. 
■/orKpiace or academic env i rono^en C . Histor^'auJ v ' ' " 

r-^n reluctant to discss i nc ' den r s o ^ vn. i '''' 

r::Vr.iTir''' ^^^^^^^^^^ a^.^^.^r,::',:-, 

-•r aii Tir.Le vri issues. There are several racrnr^ "M,-, 
part of both management and cne viccim. 

The sexual harassment: ot women or men was esraDii.nPo' , 
r V 1 seJv^L 'rI: ^'^ ':.vi. R.gnts .ctor i^^] : . :.! 

nn i r u^"" °' '^'^'^ attached EEOC S G..,.1p.-„hc 

r^n!r ^i "^^"^ment.. MS in ocher Title vit issues, tneV^er- 
racner than the intent of che person's conduct is the oasiTlVr 
determining responsibility. The claim chat the harassment wa 
unintentional 13 disallowed as an employer defense Sim!?arly 
employers are absoiucely liable for the actions of their aaents 

c^'a[n'i:::"orT\.^''^^°^^^^^ ^" ^" which tne'su ^rv?:" 

iS Se5?n«d '"'^^ °^ misconduct. Mn employee 

woric i??? f receiving monetary compensation for 

involves ^n"^ . '* °' harassment charges 

involves an act of misconduct being perpetrated by a male 

cTTJ"": ' female%mploy%e, the perpetrator 

aga"inst tL.ll"''" ^ 

What are the elements of sexual harassment' a finding of sexual 
harassment does not depend on the existence of any one given sec 
of facts. Sexual harassment can occur in a vide variety 
ulH^i^rf^"' ^"2 encompass many variables. Although the mosi 
^iJnif.^T^"'"^ P*^^*" ^^^"^ ^" « male supervisor 

nnrJii^ * employee, this form of harassment is 

not the only one recognized by the EEOC. The Commission' s view 
Of sexual harassment includes, but is not limited to. the 
following considerations: 

1. A man as well as a woman may be the victiM oi sex-.iai 
harassment, and a woman as well as a man may be the 
harasser. 

2. The harasser does not have to be the victim- s 
supervisor. (S)he may also be an agent of the employer, 
a supervisory employee who does not supervise the 
victim, a non-supervisory employee co-worlcer, ann in 
some circumstances, a non-employee. 

3. The victim does not have to be of the opposite sex from 
the harasser. since sexual harassment is a form or sex 
discrimination, the crucial question is whethjjr the 



harasser treats ^ nieiTioe:- ,r mh-niOMrr 
differently rrom .nemDers or r.ne otiposi:- •rt:<, 

victim and rrie nar^sser m^y oe of r.ne samp '••^x < 

for instance, rne sexu^ti ha ; =4.--; --men r. i? o^--en 'jn --.^ 
victim's sex (ncic on tr:«? vrrrn, ^ .c;^y|.^ i p r »^ r r ou.-*^ • 
cind the harasser does noc r.rean empLoy^^e;: or '■-jm 
opposite sex the same. Tide vi. oovpr.q .-fiHf.,--- '-.o^'. 
on (.jender Due not mose Daa«5>1 .:.n sexual pr*? re rencA . 

4. The victim does not have to be r.ne f.'rrson c^i v/;;-tt. -.n- 
unwelcome sexual conduct is directed. -Sine tiriv ^;?.r 
be someone who is affected by sncn ronducn w.'ien i - i 
directed to\/ard another person. For example, cn'^ 
sexual harassment of one temaie employee may urpHtf^ 
intimidating, hostile, or offensive v/orKing env ironfnpn r 
for another female lor malej co-worker. 

5. There is not requirement that the victim complain to 
the harasser r.or report the sexual harassment to 
his/her supervisor or employer m order for the 
employer to be held responsible for the misconduct. 
And while there is, likewise, no requirement chat the 
victin complain to the harasser nor report the sexual 
harassment where the act is committed by a co-worker or 
a non-employee, the employer win not be held 
responsible for the act unless it knew or should have 
known that the act occurred and failed to taxe 
appropriate corrective action. 

6. A finding of sexual harassment does not depend on tu^ 
victim's having suffered economic injury as a result or 
the har»,sser's conduct. For example, improper .^exuai 
advances which do not result m the loss of a promotion 
by the vlctli nor the discharge of the victim may, 
nonetheless, constitute sexual harassment where they 
unreasonably interfere with the victim's work or create 
a harnful or offensive work environment. 

What IS an employer's liability for sexual harassment? nn 
employer is responsible for the unlawful conduct of an employee 
where the eaployer, Its agents, or its supervisory employees knew 
or should havo known of the conduct, unless th« employer can shov/ 
that It took iBiedlato and appropriate corrective action. There 
is no requlreient that the victim report the sexual harassment to 
his/her supervisor or employer. However, in the context of co- 
worker sexual harassment or non-employee sexual harassment, the 
employer's responsibility depends, among other things, on a 
finding that the employer Knew or had reason to know of the 
unlawful conduct. Therefore, a showing that the conduct was 
reported is one means of evidencing employer knowledge in such 
cases. A shoving that the conduct was net reported does not 
automatically preclude a finding that the employer knew or had 
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reason to know of the sexual narassment . 

I:i accordance witn the aUache.l sexual harassmenc .jui-ie l in»=.s 
^'mpioyer will be deemed to knou or have reason to Know 
sexual harassment if an agent or supervisor or cne emoioyer xnows 
or has reason to Know. Where the employer, ics ^^genr.^; ■ r .. 

supervisor do noc know nor nave reason co knov of r.ne naras«?mpnr' 
r.neri cne employer is not liable. Where che employer irs a:;^-,,r.^ 
or ir.a supervisory personnel do know or have reason to <nu,/ o^ 
r.he harassment. tri6n the employer may stiii not be iiabLe ir -r,H 
employer can show that ic took immediate and appro:. i Mr- 
corrective action. The Etuc determines on a case-bv-case r-i^-is 
what constitutes "reason to know and "immediate ann' a pproor i ^ 
corrective action." 

In holding an employer liable tor co-worker sexuai harassment, ir 
is recognized that a co-worker' s conduct can have an impact on ai. 
employee's ability to successfully perrorm his/ner job. For 
example, although a co-worker does not have authority to make 
employment decisions, his/her lack of cooperation may adversely 
affect a fellow employee' s performance and consequently, result 
m tne employer's taking action against the fellow employee. Co- 
worKer sexual harassment can lead to the same result. 

An employer may also be resoonsible for the sexual harassment of 
an employee by a non-employee. The basic standard applied is 
similar to that m defining an employer's responsibility fir co- 
worker sexual harassment. The employer may be responsible wher*:* 
the employer, or its agents, or its supervisory employees knew or 
should have fcnown of the unlawful conduct and the employer failed 
to take Imnediate and appropriate corrective action. However, 
the difference between the two is that an employer is liable for 
co-worker sexual harassment if the two conditions (knowledge and 
failure to take remedial action) are met. An employer is 
potentially liable for non-employee sexual harassment in the same 
circumstances, but actual liability depends upon an additional 
factor: failure to take immediate and appropriate corrective 
action Within its control. 

What can be done to prevent sexual harassment? The challenge 
toward preventing sexual harassment is a collective 
responsibility that touches upon every segment of Pima College's 
population. Adalnlstrators , department heads, deans, faculty and 
students should meet the c:>?aHenge and act together to eradicate 
sexual harassaent and th« problems it causes. The following are 
examples of advice that have been offered to faculty and 
students * 

STUDEWTS 

--Students, especially females, must learn to interpret and 
assess their relationship with faculty members. 
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--The student (nusc Learn about sexual na rassiiP.-: - 
attending vorksnops, seminars, and public lecrures -t^- 
foster a better understanding of sexual narassmen r. 
become familiar wicn the inrormai and rormal support / y ..; - er- 
within the Colleqe, especially tnose Coiieqe offiri^' . 
^ssi-jned the responsibility tor counseiinu r^^vi^./. 
inveoC lyacing - and adjudicating complairics' '.. : ^'ex-.-.' 
hat w^asment . 

--Students subjected to sexual harassment should ,iut i.jn.j,^ 
the problem m hope that it v/iu disappear. Tne scuaen: 
should maKe clear to the harasser his/her cJ i. 3 i:'j;ti tor-, c^n.i 
objection to the harassment. 

--It a student is being sexually harassed, isihe shouii 
contact the appropriate College officiaUsi immediately, 
keep dated records or specific offenses, and or any attempts 
to resolve the matter. 

--Students should understand the respons id i i 1 1 les and 
consequences of having personal and/or sexual relationships 
with instructors, even if sexual harassment is not the 
initial motive or intent. 

--Students should avoid inauspicious situations whereby the 
stated purpose is academic, although the environment is 
purely social, and avoid picking up assignments or grades 
outside the specified time and location for the entire class 
(e.g., bars, restaurants, homes, hotels, etc.). 



FACULTY 
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--To limit the margin of vulnerability and potential 
allegations of sexual harassment, faculty members shoula 
recognize their role and responsibility as positive role 
models, as veil as educators. 

--Faculty eeebers should refrain from making rererence to a 
student's physical appearance. Male faculty memoers usually 
do not coaplleent male students on their bodies or clothing; 
thus there m no reason to do so with female students. 

--Faculty eeabers should avoid any form- of physical conduct 
vlth fjtudentf that nay be suspect or inappropriate. 

--Avoid contacting a student outside the classroom and 
setting up student- teacher conferences in inappropriate 
settings (e.g. bars, restaurants, homes, hotels, etc.). 

--Faculty members should refrain from sexist and sexually 
oriented remarks, comments and jokes. 
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--Faculty (TiemDers snoui,i hp , i 

acknowledge the tact: ^Tr ' ''^Uing .^o recu-zn i .>e 

doe3 exist ' '^^'^^ f^arasso^ent cy oena:-.. 

CONCLIJSIQM 

The "-mpioyer has only rnree detPnspc . . 

ic did not happen- zV'lt^lV . '^^i^^nsc sexua: fara. • 

find out aoout it. " '^'^ employer 

additional 52.S 1 U ion civ i penauieril^^^n P^ — ^^^^^s 

Kvna.i V. western . , T ""^ /-'^^ corporation: 

ordered t^ ^ ^TT^ — rha , h punitive damaqes were 

individual accused ^f \,aras3ina tir'\ ^"P^^^^^o^ and each 

settlement cost the company 3eie?.i 2?M^^''"'''^ ■ '""^ ^^"^^ 
HS-^—CUxofSDoLne SI Jni^'°" dollars: and Brewer 

police olfficl ha'rS^^d oy fello''! f gerr'SMil" -ttiemenTT^ 
president of Drexel Universitv .pa? "^^^^^"^ Gaither. 

folloving SIX .onths'of""con"r i^rs^' n 111^1''''' 
-cu.ed o. sexually harassing ^ .rlTel ell^.^ll ,T.^ 

fa%^^^^'^[^"o:v%"d ^fn^'t": 'm"os'r^''^^^^" P^^^ — 
campuses are those i?rh fh.T . incidents on university 

academic r!re^?s o rhol r.ne 
also liportl^rj: r^L '^^^i^^I^S? 'LTT'^'''' '''' 

harassment to one culture m^v nn? . ^ '^^"^^ 

In total, sexual harassment is a complex isauii T^ 
rMDonsib?i?f„ ?! '"^'•""""'n: and 2) recognizing one's pe.-:^..,al 
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^81,422 Guidelines on Sexual Harassment (29 CFR, Part 1604).- 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

29 CFR Pin 1604 

Discrimination Bteeust of Sti Under 
Tint VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
as Amtndad: Adoption of Final 
Inlefprvilvt Guldtllnta 

agency: Equal Employment Opporlunity 
Commission. 

action; Firidl Amendment to Guidelines 
on Discrimination Because of Sex. 

summary: On April 11. 1960. the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
published the Interim Guidelines on 
se)(udl harassment as an amendment to 
the Guidelines on Discrimination 
BccHuse of Sex. 29 CFR Part 1604.11. 45 
FR 25024. This amendment will re*affirm 
that sexual harassment is an unlawful 
employment practice. The EEOC 
received public comments for 00 days 
subsequent to the date of publication of 
the Interim Guidehnes. As a result of the 
comments and the analysis of them, 
these Kinal Guidelines were drafted, 
cm CTivt DATl: November 10. 1960. 
ron fX)ni\iM infommatsOn contact: 
K.ircn Danart. Acting Director. Office of 
Policy Implementatioh. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commi.i.iion. 
2401 R Street. NW.. Washington. D C. 
20500. |202|634-r060. 
SUmiMf NTANY iNFONMATtON: During 
the 60 day public comment period which 
ended on )une 10. 1980. the Commission 
received over 160 letters regarding the 
Guidelines on sexual harassment. Thest 
comments came from all sectors of tha 
public, including employers, private 
individuals, women's groups, and local, 
state, and federal government agencies. 

The greatest number of comments. 
inch"<ing many from employers, were 
tho^e vommending the Commission for 
publishing guidelines on the issue of 
sexual harassment, as well as for the 
content of the guidelines. 

The second highest number of 
comments speciRcally referred to ' 
t 1604.11(c) which defines employer 
liability with respect to acts of 
supervisors and agents. Many 
commentors, especially employers, 
expressed the view that the liability of 
employers under this section is too 
broad and unsupported by case law. 
However, the strict liability imposed In 
i 16M.11(c) is in keeping with the 
general standard of employer liability 
with respect to agents and suptrviaory 
employees. Similarly, the Commission 
and the courts have held for years thai 
an employer is liable if a suptrvisor or 
an agent violates the Title VII. 
regardless of knowledge or any other 



mitigating factor. Anderson v. Methodist 

Evangelical Hospttai Inc 

F Supp . 3 EPD 18282 (D C. Ky. 

1971). o/rc/464 F 2d 723. 4 EPD17901 
(eth Cir. 1972): Commission Decision No. 
71-969. CCH EEOC Decisions (1973) 
^6193: Commission Decision No 71- 
H42. CCH EEOC Decisions (1973) 16216. 
Furthermo/e. a recent 9!h Circuit case on 
sexual harassment imposed strict 
liability on the employer where a 
supervisor harassed an employee 
Without the knowledge of the employer. 
Miller V. Bank of Amenca, 600 F 2d 211. 
20 EPD 130.086 (9th Cir. 1979). In keeping 
with this standard, the Commission, 
after full consideration of the comments 
and the accompanying concerns, will let 
i 1604.11(c) stand as it is now worded. 

A number of people asked the 
Commission to clarify th« ust of the 
term "agenr in 1 1804.11(c). "Agent" la 
used in the same way here as it is used 
In f 701(b) of Title VII where 'agent * is 
included in the definition of "employer." 

A large number of comments referred 
to} 1604.11(a) in which the Commission 
defines sexual harassment. These 
comments generally suggested thit the 
section is too vague and needs more 
clarification. More specifically, the 
comments referred to subsection (3) of 
9 1604.11(a) as presenting the most 
troublesome definition of what 
constitutes sexual harassment. The 
Commission has considered these 
comments and has decided that 
subsection (3) is a necessary part of the 
definition of sexual harassment. The 
courts have found sexual harassment 
both in cases where there is concrete 
economic detriment to the plaintiff. 
Heelan v. /oh.is Manville Corp,. 4S1 
F.Supp. 1302. 16 EPD 18330 (0. Colo. 
1978). Bantei v. Coit/e. S61 F.2d 983. 14 
EPD \niS (D.C CIr. 1977). Carter v. 
SoMOti Bueitme Producte. SS2 F.2d 103& 
14 EPD 17887 (4th CIr. 1977). and where 
unlawful conduct results in creating an 
unproductive or an offensive working 
atmosphere. Kyriati v. Western Electric 
Co.. 461 F Supp. 894. 18 EPD 18700 
(D.N.|. 1978). For analogous cases with 
respect to racial harassment see Rogers 
V. EEOC. 454 F.2d 234. 4 EPD 17S97 (5th 
CIr. 1971): EEOC v. Murphy Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc^ 488 F.Supp. 381. 22 
EPD 130.888 (D.C. Mn. 1980). 

The word "substantially" in 
1 1604.11(a)(3) has been changed to 
"unreasonably.** Many commeniors 
raised questions as to the meaning of 
the word "substintiatly. * The word 
'*unrf asonablv"* more accurately states 
the intent of ihe Commission and was 
therefore substituted to clarify that 
intent. 

II should be emphasised that the 
appropriate course for further 
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clarification and guidance on >Mc^ 
meaning of } 604 ll(.il(3) is ihrn- ch 
future Commission decinon^ w- s 
deal wiih specific fact situ^^in'^s S"^re 
sexual harassment dllegcftiors 
reviewed on a case by-Cdse « .^nv 
further questions will be ^n^w i 
through Commission dprmion^ w. -^tH 
will be fact specific. 

A fdir number of comments vs prp 
received on \ 1604 llldl which def-ncd 
employer liabilily with rr^peci ?o acM of 
persons other ihun supfrMsn^s or 
agents. Again, as in { 1H04 life! (he 
traditional Title VII concept prpv.nls 
regarding employer linbility wuh respect 
to those penple other (h.in agrr>is nnd 
supervisory employees. Many 
commeniors Milked the ComnnssM»n \o 
clarify the meMninpi of "othifr^ ' \^ ;^ 
result. 1 1604.11(d) hu.i hrrn irp.irated 
into two subsertionii. The new 
1 1604.11(d) refers to scxuhI hHrn^i^ment 
among fellow emplo)e«5 nnd ihe 
liability of an employ<*r in su< h h 
situation. 

The new | 1604.11{e| refiri in ihi« 
possible liability of employers for k \% of 
non-employees towards emplov rr^ 
Such liability will be dctcrmmi d on a 
case by-case basis, taking hII \m is into 
consideration, including whether the 
employer knew or should have known of 
the conduct, the extcnl of the en»pit»\ cr s 
control and other le^al rt^non^ilMliiy 
with respect to such imliNiJuHN 

A number of people jNo r.ii<;»Mj ^he 
question of what an "approprt;^ie 
action" might be under | 1604 1 lldl. 
What is considered to be appropri.tie ' 
will be seen in the conteM of spf^cific 
cases through Commi.ssion decisions. 

Section 1604.11(e) ol the Imertm 
Guidelines, which sets out suQsestions 
for programs to be developed by 
employers to prevent sexual 
harassment, now becomes i 1004 it(n. 
The Commission has received nt.my 
comments which state that this section 
is not specific enough. The Commission 
has decided that the provisions of 
section should illustrate severe! t^inds jf 
action which might be appropriate, 
depending on the employer s 
circumstances. The emphasis is on 
preventing sexual hnrassment i^nd 
fi 1604.t1(f) intends only to offer 
illustrative suggestions with respect to 
possible components of a preventw^n 
program. Since each workplace requires 
its own individualiied program to 
prevent aexual harassment, the specific 
steps to be included in the program 
should be developed by each employer. 

Several commentors raised the 
question of whether a third party who 
waa denied an employment beneHt 
would hiave a charge cognisable und^f 
Title VU where the tMneHt was rorpt .ed 
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_n or, lo.hpirrnuiual supervisor Even 
•^f^'i'-^ihe Commission does nol 

consider this 10 be anissue of sexual 
H.iru<!.imenl m ihe slncl sense. Ihe 

(^-'mm.ssion does recognize i( as a 

'Jf-d issue which would be governed 
' v 8rner,| Title VII principles ^ 
^'j'J5ociion (8) has been added lo 
■' Cocn,7c ihis as a Title Vll issue 
^f-'^vcfullvconsidennX 
™,„ comments II received, ihe 
FOC mdde the above chanop. n .L 

^ M Ouidelinf J on sexual h^P,- 
-^^.ec.,oformahn,:r;";ncy^"''"^"'- 
coordination, Formal inreragencv 
coordination has been comol-i^H o ^ 

a"dd7ti:Va^'""^^™^d 
add tional commenlj. Therefore ihes« 

Cmdclines become Hnal as adopted , ? 
;HeCommis.onmee,ingofSeprembe; 

NoTrblr,Ji?.''''"«'-"C...h.,3rdd,yof 
Eleinor Holme* Norton. 
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Arrordinsly. 29 CFR Chapter XIV 

' D ((jMssmeiil on Ihe basi.i of io» „ 
•'/'oldiion ofSec.roaofTitlv i . 

advances, regucsis 

P Hsical conduct of n sexual nature 
sexual harassnrj, : 

condition of an individual s 

'2' submission to ,K 

DuronL ff ' "i'^'' conduct h^ i thi* 
in .r?» °''^f!'='o^''nreasonablv 

^"•'e^^relrvVa^^^^ 
I'l'vironment. "'""ng 

he Cnm^ »""«'bara8,m,.nt 

c rci.mJrJ!'"'^'''^«'0'«'*<v of.hr 

s S.I "''^ " ""'"f- the 
uh.JI .K ''.?"»"'^'b« context m 



IcIApplyin, genwiii Tilic Vli 

"'ionJ r 

Ihe employer and rmL '°fO'adpn bv 

Commission will examine the 
CM^cumstances of the particular 
employmenl relationship and ih^ inK 

re»pons.bl. for acu of sexual ' " 
harassment in the workplace where the 
«mp oyer (or its agents or supervfsorv 
employees) knows or shouSNvr 
»^ow thaiii look immediate and 
appropriate corrective action. 

(e) An employer mav also be 
r^^jponsiblefortheactsofnon 
employees, with respect tosexunl 

workplace, whore ihe emplover for its 

■'Ppropriute corrective action. In 
rc^ieivina these cdsos the rLi^ 
<M I con^irlor .1,-, '"'i-ommis.sion 
'• consider the extent of the 

unlawful sex dijcrimination against 
jnied , ha. employmenf opportunity or 
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MYTHS 

P«opto who talk about suicide rarely commit suicide. 
The suicidal person really wants to die. 



There ie no correlation between alcoholism and suicide 

Once someone attempts suicide they will always be suicidal. 
Asking dhrectly about suicide couid encourage an attempt. - 
A person who tries to kill him/herself is crazy 



FACTS 

Talk of suicide may be a clue or warning. Take threats senously. 

Most suicidal people are ambivalent and want help. 

A person who commits suicide is often also an alcoholic. 

New ways of coping with stress can be learned. 

Asking dkectly can minimize anxiety and act as a deterrent. 

An attempter is often upset or depressed but not nnentaily ill. 



STAGES OF SUiaOE 



STnessnjLEVCNTs 

A seriee of upeetUng situe- 
tlons may lead persona to 

considering suicide. Theae 
situations may include 
things such aa: 
^ Loss of job 

• Breakup of a relationship 

• Death of a loved one 
« Rape or assault 

« Illness 

• Other significant changes 
in lifestyle 



Encourage tfiem to talk 
about feelings. 

Be willing to listen without 
passing judgement. 
Suggest finding support- 
ive help that will offer new 
ways of coping with stress. 
Encourage them to call the 
local Suicide Prw^niion 
center and speak with a 
counselor. 



SUICIDAL THOUGHTS 
Sometimes ttiese thoughts 
may be expressed silently 
through behaviors such aa 
alcohol or drug abuse, de- 
pression or sadness. Some- 
times they are expressed in 
words like: 

• "No one understands'* 

» "You d be better off with- 
out me** 

• 'There's no hope; ifll al- 
ways tM this way" 



> Recommend that they get 
help for specific issues of 
concern. 

»• Encourage them to reduce 
stress through physical 
exercise, eating regularly, 
getting adequate sleep 
and avoiding coffee and 
alcohol. 

• Don't be afraid to ask, '*Are 
you thinking about sui- 
cide?" 

• Call the Sw€id0 Rroventton 
center to discuss your con 
-cerns. 



SUICIDAL PLAN 

Look for unexpected 
changee in behavior or dia* 
ruptlon in sleeping or eating 
patterns. The person may 
also begin getting ready by: 

• Buying a gun 

« Collecting pills 

• Giving away valued pos* 
sessions 

• Making or changing a will 

• Saying ^goodbyes" 



Strongly encourage them 
to seek professional help. 
Ask directly about suicidal 
feelings and find outat)out 
specific plans. 

Take away pills or guns. 
^ Help them to see other al- 
ternatives. 

^ Get them to agree not to 
attempt without first con- 
sulting a professional 
counselor 



SUICIDAL ACTION 

Persons who up until now 
have been agitated and up- 
set often appear unusually 
t:alm or emotionally with- 
drawn just before a suicide 
attempt. Plans may be acted 
out by: 

Driving recklessly 
Going off to be alone 
Taking dangerous chances 



• This \saUf9 and Deai/i sit- 
uation. Take whatever 
action is necessary to save 
a life. 

• Contact the police, sheriff 
or SuictdB Pravantion cen- 
ter. 

• Let the person know you 
are worned and that you 
care. 

« Enlist the help of family 
members and close 
friends. 



AFTER AN ATTEMPT 
The first three months after a 
suicide attempt is a critical 
period of adjustment. Peo- 
ple often feel embarassed. 
ashamed or angry, and they 
may be gathering strength 
for another attempt. They 
may view their unsuccessful 
suicide attempt as just an 
other personal failure. 
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• Be honest and open about 
your concerns. 

• Let them know that their 
survival matters and that 
you have confidence in 
their ability to work things 
out. 

^ Encourage them to get 
professional help to >ind 
betters ways of dealing 
with crisis. 
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REMEMBER ULTIMATELY YOU CANNOT 3TCP SOMEONE WHO IS INTENT ON SlilClOE HUT YOU CAN t:N(:OlJF^Aafc THEM TO SEEK PROFESSIONAL HELP 



^HERE TO GET HELP: 



The Danger Signals 
of Sulclcfd: 



ioJl^^^^^ ^^^^ CRISIS LINE 
(24 hour Suicide/Crisis Counseling) 
323-9373 

VICTIM-Wr --NESS ADVOCATPq 

(Mobile Crisis Unit 

792-8749 



A Previous Attempt 



A Suicide Threat 



Waking Final Arrangements 



Changes In Behavior 



SOUTHERN ARIZONA MENTAL 
HEALTH CENTER 
628-5241 

LA FRONTERA CLINIC 
884-9920 

FAMILY COUNSELING AGENCY 
327-4583 



Depression 



EASTSIDE COUNSELING CENTER 
327-9401 



Alcohol and Drug Al>use 



OUR TOWN FAMILY CENTER 
(Mobile Crisis Unit) 
323-1706 



PALO VERDE URGENT CmRE CENTER 
795-4357 



PREPARED BY: 
HELP ON CALL CftlSIS LINE 



I TUCSON 
W MEDICAL 

8;) T CENTER 
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Assesslna the 
Stages of Suicide 



PHILOSOPHY 

Suicide is a permanent solution to a 
temporary problem. Afosf suicides are 
preventable if we know what signs to 
look for. how to respond, and where to 
turn for additional professional help 



GOAL 

This pamphlet contains basic infor- 
maf/on to help friends and family 
'^intify the stages of suicide, know 
what action can be taken, who else can 
f^Bip. and to encourage the suicidal 
person to see that there are alterna- 
tives to suicide. 



Content! 

. Myths and Facts 

• Stages of Suicide 

• What you can do 

. Community Resources 
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Appendix A Not Included 
in copy received by ERIC. 
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APPENDIX B 



TO: 



June Webb-Vignery 



FROM: 



Ronald J. Stolkin 



RE: 



Privileged Coromunications for "Counselors" 



DATE: 



6/27/88 



Question: 

Whether or not a FCC "counselor" who receives information from a 
student concerning sexual harassment may reveal that information 
to appropriate college authorities for investigation when the 
student has specifically requested confidentiality. 

Answer: See discussion below. 

Discussion: 

Before responding to your specific inquiry, two points must be 
clarified. First, you stated that, "Confidentiality governs 
conversations between students and counselors." That statement is 
not necessarily true. Second, this opinion regarding confidential 
communications extends beyond just sexual harassment complaints. 

The question of whether or not communications are privileged 
(confidential) is a question of the law. Well recognized 
privileges exists for the attorney/client relationship and the 
physician/patient relationship. But there is not privilege for 
comiiiuni cat ions between an individual and a "counselor". For 
purposes of this opinion, therefore, I will assume that you are 
defining a "counselor" as a psycholooist. 

A.R.S. 32-2085 provides that a properly certified psychologist 
may not divulge information which he has received through the 
confidential nature of his practice as a psychologist. The key to 
this privilege, however, is whether the psychologist is certified. 

In order to be certified as a psychologist, a person must: 

1. Submit evidence verified by oath and satisfactory to the Board 
of Psychologist Examiners that he: 

a. Is of good moral character. 

b. Has received the doctorate degree based on a program of 
studies, the content of which was primarily 



psychological, obtained from an educational institution 
having a graduate program which... 
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appropriate degrr.e level by 

or a™,VL "J=°?"i2^d psychological associatio^ 

rL?on«? i 5^.^^® appropriate degree level by a 
regional accrediting agency. * s 

Pay the fee for an original application. 

?2-lo7^.^''^"'"^^'°" in psychological preparation. See A.R.s. 

There are two exceptions to the certification rules which «,i«ht- 
be applicable to psychologists at PCC. First A R s ^5 .n?i?^? 

? urand re'rf:^:%°H' -/"V^tion of high^"'educa\fon lo"usl'^h'i 
iini t activities and services of a psychologist as 

eSpfoyed. """" certified within one year ^afLr blooming 

The second exception is set forth in A.R.S. 32-2083 (A) (1) ; but it 

program of studies (the content of wh"h was Drimarilv 
psychological) to use the title in conjunction with activities 
a«d=™i'2'"" i^^l^^i^g lecturing to the' public based upon ^is 
Itt^^^l o7 a"p?;cho'lorist!""^' "^"^ 

In other words, unless our "counselors" are properly certified 
o?her°iSv ' ^^"^ communications they receive^???m studlnts tor 
co^ff^/n7A/®^^L privileged communications, i.e., noi 

Cou^J ?n%\i; ^^'2 Pfi"S^P^* ^" confirmed by the Arizona Supreme 
Court in Stat? Vt H9WUn^/ 134 Ariz. 541, 658 P. 2d 194 (1982) In 

oniv r'mVstlrs dV« "'"T statements' to an 'rndividu^arwho haS 

n2vv degree in psychology. He was not certified as a 

psycaologist pursuant to A.R.S. 32-2071. Therefore, the Court hlld 

^° be certified under this chapter, the psychologist 
must, alia, have a doctorate degree. Sincere Wetmore 

ttLi'lV'r.^^^^r. t doctorate degree, communications made by 
appellant to Wetmore were not confidential." 

Io!n!f°r' ^^l "counselor" who received a complaint about 
sexual harassment was not properly certified as a psychologist, 
aS^Lr^^fpt^^"^ ^"k^ ^° the problem to appropriate colleg; 

But w^i^ ^KAn^^f^'"''"?. communications were not privileged. 

SeLu ? * situation where the "counselor" is a certified 

"""^ receives a complaint of sexual harassment froii a 
confidential-^*"^ ^^^^ Are those communications automatically 
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The fact that a certified psychologist happens to receive 
information concerning sexual harassment does not automatically 
make that information confidential. Whether a psychologist/client 
relationship exists is a question of fact dependent upon a variety 
of factors. Among these factors are the following considerations: 

1. The terms of the amployjnent contract between the pcc 
psychologist and PCCCD, which establish the psychologist's 
scope of duties with respect to students and/or employees; 

2. The perception of both the psychologists and the student or 
employee as to whether a client relationship exists; 

3. The circumstances surrounding the particular communication. 
See Attorney General Opinion 180-236 (12/31/80) . 

The fact that a student mentions to a certified psychologist that 
he or she has been the victim of sexual harassment does not 
automatically mean that a psychologist/patient relationship exists. 
If the student is seeking the professional services of the 
counselor with respect to the sexual harassment, then it is likely 
that the communication is privileged. If, on the other hand, the 
student or employee is reporting the matter to someone with some 
they can communicate, but not necessarily for the purpose of 
receiving the professional services of the psychologist, then it 
is possible that the communication is not privileged. As I stated 
earlier, whether or not the privileged relationship exists is a 
question of fact to be determined on a case by case basis. 

There are two other considerations which might be relevant to your 
inquiry. First, both state law (A.R.S. 15-141) and federal law (20 
U.S.C. 1232(g), also known as the Buckley Amendment) prohibit PCC 
from releasing or divulging educational records for other 
information relating to students. There is, however, no 
prohibition against relating this information to other school 
officials, including teachers, within the educational institution 
or local educational agency or institution who had been determined 
by such agency or institution to have legitimate educational 
interests. (See 20 U. S C.. 1232 (^) (b) (1) (A) ) . 

Therefore, if a counselor who iw not a certified psychologist 
receives information about sexual harassment he, of course, may 
report it to appropriate college officials. If. a certified 
psychologist receives the same information within a formal 
psychologist/patient relationship, he cannot reveal that 
information; but if the information comes to him outside of a 
psychologist/patient relationship, he may pass the information on 
to appropriate college administrators. (Obviously these 

considerations concerning the Buckley Amendment are not applicable 
if the complainant is an employee.) 



The final consideration concerns sexual harassment complaints made 
by persons who are under the age of 18 years. If the sexual 
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harassment is of a physical nature, any "counselor", including a 
certified psychologist, must report the physical injury or 
molestation to a peace officer or to the protective services of 
the Department of Economic Security. (See A.R.S. 13-3620.) 



kma 

cc Diego Navarrette 
Carol Gorsuch 
Fred Montes 
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APPENDIX B 



MEMO 



TO: June Webb-Vignery 

FROM: Ronald J. Stolkin 

RE: Privileged Communications for "Counselors" 

DATE: 6/27/88 

Question: Whether or not a FCC "counselor" who receives information 
from a student concerning sexual harassment may reveal 
that information to appropriate college authorities for 
investigation when the student has specifically requested 
conf idential ity . 

Answer: See discussion below. 
Discussion: 

Before responding to your specific inquiry, two points must be 
clarified. First, you stated that, "Confidentiality governs 
conversations between students and counselors." That statement is 
not necessarily true.. Second, this opinion regarding confidential 
communications extends beyond just sexual harassment complaints. 

The question of whether or not communications are privileged 
(confidential) is a question of the law. Well recognized 
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privileges exists for the attorney/client relationship and the 
physician/patient relationship. But there is not privilege for 
communications between an individual and a "counselor". For 
purposes of this opinion, therefore, I will assume that you are 
defining a "counselor"- as a psychologist. 

A.R.S. 32-2085 provides that a properly certified psychologist 
may not divulge information which he has received through the 
confidential nature of his practice as a psychologist. The key to 
this privilege, however, is whether the psychologist is certified. 

In order to be certified : a psychologist, a person must: 

1. Submit evidence verified by oath and satisfactory to the Board 
of Psychologist Examiners that he: 

a. Is of good moral character. 

b. Has received the doctorate degree based on a program of 
studies, the content of which was primarily 
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Memo to June Webb-Vignery 
Privileged Communications for "Counselors" 



Page 2 

psychological, obtained from an educational institution 
having a' graduate program which... 

(i) ...is approved at the appropriate degree level by 
a nationally recognized psychological association 
or accredited at the appropriate degree level by a 
regional accrediting agency. 

2. Pay the fee for an original application. 

3. Pass an examination in psychological preparation. See A.R.s. 
32-2071. 

There are two exceptions to the certification rules, which might 
be applicable to psychologists at PCC. First, A.R.s. 32-2072 (E) 
allows an employee of an institution of higher education to use 
the title and perform the activities and services of a psychologist 
as long as he becomes certified within one year after becoming 
employed. 

The second exception is set forth in A.R.S. 32-2083 (A) (l) ; but it 
does not allow a person to diagnose, treat and correct human 
conditions ordinarily within the scope of the practice of a 
psychologist. it only allows an employee of an institution of 

4 
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or: 



higher education, who has received a doctorate degree based a 
program of studies (the content of which was primarily 
psychological), to use the title in conjunction with activities 
and services including lecturing to the public based upon his 
academic or research activities, but not including the clinical 
practice of a psychologist. 

In other words, unless our "counselors" are properly certified 
psychologists, the communications they receive from students (or 
other employees) are not privileged communications, i.e., not 
confidential. This principle was confirmed by the Arizona Supreme 
court in Stat? Vt Hgylatra^ 134 Ariz. 541, 658 p. 2d 194 (1982). In 
this case, the Defendant made statements to an individual who had 
only a masters degree in psychology. He was not certified as a 
psychologist pursuant to A.R.S. 32-2071. Therefore, the Court held 
that, 

"in order to be certified under this chapter, the psychologist 
must, intsr ali^r have a doctorate degree. Since Wetmore did 
not have a doctorate degree, communications made by appellant 
to Wetmore were not confidential." 

Therefore, if the "counselor" who received a complaint about 
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Memo to June Webb-Vignery 

Privileged Communications for "Counselors" 
Page 3 unaBiw^s 

sexual harassment was not properly certified as a psychologist, 
that counselor is free to report the problem to appropriate, college 
authorities, inasmuch as the communications were not privileged. 
But what about the situation where the "counselor" is a certified 
psychologist and receives a complaint of sexual harassment from a 
student or employee? Are those communications automatically 
confidential? 

The .fact that a certified psychologist happens to receive 
information concerning sexual harassment does not automatically 
make that information confidential. Whether a psychologist/client 
relationship exists is a question of fact dependent upon a variety 
of factors. Among these factors are the following considerations: 

1. The terms of the employment contract between the PCC 
psychologist and PCCCD, which establish the psychologist's 
scope of duties with respect to students and/or employees; 

2. The perception of both the psychologists and the student or 
employee as to whether a client relationship exists; 

3. The circumstances surrounding the particular communication. 
See Attorney General Opinion 180-236 (12/31/80). 

The fact that a student mentions to a certified psychologist that 
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he or she has been the victim of sexual harassment does not 
automatically mean that a psychologist/patient relationship exists. 
If the student is seeking the professional services of the 
counselor with respect to the sexual harassment, then it is likely 
that the communication is privileged. If, on the other hand, the 
student or employee is reporting the matter to someone with some 
they can communicate, but not necessarily for the purpose of 
receiving the professional services of the psychologist, then it 
is possible that the communication is not privileged. As I stated 
earlier, whether or net the privileged relationship exists is a 
question of fact to be determined on a case by case basis. 

There are two other considerations which might be relevant to your 
inquiry. First, both state law (A.R.S. 15-141) and federal law (20 
U.S.C. 1232(g), also known as the Buckley Amendment) prohibit PCC 
from releasing or divulging educational records for other 
information relating to students. There is, however, no 
prohibition against relating this information to other school 
officials, including teachers, within the educational institution 
or local educational agency or institution who had been determined 
by such agency or institution to have legitimate educational 
interests. (See 20 U.S.C. 1232 (g) (b) (1) (A) ) . 
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Memo to June Webb-Vignery 

Privileged Communications for "Counselors" 

Page 4 

Therefore, if a counselor who is not a certified psychologist 
receives information about sexual harassment he, of course, may 
report it to appropriate college officials. If a certified 
psychologist receives the same information within a formal 
psychologist/patient relationship, he cannot reveal that 
infooation; but if the information comes to him outside of a 
psychologist/patient relationship, he may pass the information on 
to appropriate college administrators. (Obviously these 

considerations concerning the Buckley Amendment are not applicable 
if the complainant is an employee.) 

The final consideration concerns sexual harassment complaints made 
by persons who are under the age of 18 years. If the sexual 
harassment is of a physical nature, any "counselor", including a 
certified psychologist, must report the physical injury or 
molestation to a peace officer or to the protective services of 
the Department of Economic Security. (See A.R.S. 13-3620.) 

kma 

cc Diego Navarrette 
Carol Gorsuch 
Fred Montes 
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student Code of Conduct Summary^ 



General Conduct Regulations 

roc rcgwUUons given bdow arc Intended .0 govern .he conduct (,f .tudcn.. and all member, of the puhllc while on 
college property Students enrolled in rhc college assume the obligations of conducting Utemselves In «ccordanc,f 
with these regulations; 

I. D isruptive Activities 

i^udcnts and v s.tors must not cng.ge in any individual or Jtroup activity whlcl, disrupts scheduled «ct,v'. 
tics or procewes of education. Tlie following arc examples of such disruptive activities; CHiis list is not m 
tended w a complete list of all prohibited, disruptive activities ) 

a Disrupting the orderly conduct of classroom or formal learning activities 

b. Inciting others to violence and-'or participating m violent behavior. 

c. Disrupting the orderly conduct of college meetings, activities, -id functions 
d Blocking or Impeding access to any facility at Uic college 

c conducing any activity which causes college personnel to be drawn away from their scheduled duties 

f. Harassment of other students or employees in a manner which interferes with or otherwise impedes their 
learning or Job performance. 

g. A.Fabovcfor"0ff'Cftnipus"' activities sponsored b) U^^ college. 

2 Soliciting 

must be ObUlned from the Dearts of Student Affairs or the Dean s designee at the relevant campuv 
ccTer ft"S ty^ orsoliCltln d c request for donations or signatures) which Involves the college student 
body, college employees or visitors. 

^. Posunfti nd Dlsirlbuting InformMlon 

' ^cTi;;!^r distribute lnfora.atlon;f any kind within the premises of tl>e College District, approval ma.t be 
obtained from the Deans of Student Affairs or his/her designee at the relevant campus center. 

4. Public Qa'h crlngs . . . 

i^^^ri^Tdcmonstrations. speeches, or other public gaUierlngs ma) not be held on college proper^' ^.«h(.u 

CenSorhl^ 

5 Sale o fMcrchtiKllie 

■ McT^handlK may be .old on college property by a student or a student organUatlon ^y'^^^'^n^^^^ 
been obtained from the Dean of Student Affairs at the relev«.icimpus/center and the sale is paa of an approved 
student activity. 

6 Alcohol, Narcotics and Coft n-ft'lgd Substances 

a. tlie use. purchase, or sale of Intoxicating beverages Is prohibited on all college property or oft campus 

premises at « college-sponsored function, 
h student, mav not POSSCM use. transmit, or attempt to possess. u$e. Of transmit or be under the influence of 

Prc5crlpilons authorized by a Uccnscd Physician arc excluded. 
7. Gambling 

Gambling of any kind on college propcrt)- Is forbidden. 
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8. FUcarms, Explosives and VC^capo ns 

Ihc unlavvful posiC55lon, distribution, sale and'or use of any nrearms. explosives and weapons on college prop* 
crty or at college'SpotiHircd events is forbidden The posse$5lon of non conceal! ' ^ capon!. Is lawful in the 
state of ArUona. but such weapon* must be checked with eanipus police before in/ 't»alspur$ue activities on 
campuses/centers of Pima Commuolf)* College. 

9. Identification Cards 

Sludcnu should carry Uieif scxjdcnt ID cards at all times while on college property*. ID cards may be needed for 
various senlccs and events, Including but not nccc^ily limited to the following; llbrar)'. student center 
faculties, testing rooms, computer lab«. campus elections, and aUiletlc contests. Possession, use. or knovs ingly 
creating false ID cards Is In violation of this code College employees have U)e right to request veriRcation by 
requesting a second form of identification. 

10, Smoking 

Smoking Is permitted only in designated areas 

11. Theft or Destruction of Property 

The tl\eft or the wiJifui dcatruction of an) property » real or personal, belonging to tlie college, a member of the 
college, or a college visitor is forbidden 

12 Fofiterv/Misrcprescnutlon 

The forgery, alteration or misuse of college docunieouv records or Idcnil/lcatlon. or knowingly furnishing false 
information to the college Is forbidden. 

13. metal Entn- 

The unauthorized entry, use* or misuse of college property Is prohibited. 

14. Directions of College Qglcials 

SUidents are required to comply with the dlrecilon$ of college officials acting in the performance of tlicir 
ofncial duties. 

15. Fire Safety 

Starting a f)re and the misuse of fire safety equipment or alarms is prohibited. 

16. Computer Misuse 

Use of computers for unauthorized purposes U prohibited. Also breac^h of wrcurlry codes, depriving others of 
access, or deliberate destruction of programs, records, or data of the college or Any other use is a violation of 
this code. 



Procedures in Case of AUcged Violations pf General Conduct Regulations 

The procedures listed below arc general due process guidelines for handling alleged onident violations of the gen- 
rraJ conduct reg;ulations. These procedures have been created In response to ihe requirements of state law $ct 
forth In Arizona Revised Statues, bectlon 13«291 IC. Appropriate college personnel will first consult with the stu* 
dent to resolve problems If such informal procedures fail to bring about • solution accepuble to the college and 
Ihe Student, then the foUot^'ing procedures will be followed: 

1. NoUce of Alleged Violation 

An allegation of a violation of tlK General Conduct Regulations will be Ifnlged with the Dean of Student Affairs 
by an Informal written memorandum which includes the rca5on(s) In support of the allegation except in cases 
v,i\CTt the student's behavior results In a recommendation to the Provost for lmn>edlate suspension 

2. Notice to tlte Student 

The Dean of Student Affairs will notify the accused student in writing of the violation. Tlic student may iclcct 
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sui advocaic to help hlm1)fr undcrsiaJid Utis proccw The student must contact the Dean of Student Afi*;ilr'» 
\\1thln seven ( 7) working days or a pcnaJty may be levied. 

3 MeeUng with the Dean o f St udent Affairs 

a. The accused student will meet wiih the Dean of Siiident Afiaifs At this meeting the charging parry and iJie 
student will present facts relating to the l^suc. 

b. The Dean of Student AffaliS will review the facl^?, make a decision and affix a penalt) , il necessar)'. 

c. The accu5ed student may appeal penalties of Suspension or withholding a transcript or degree 

4 Appeal to the Student Conduct Revi e w Committee (SCRQ 

Tlie student may ippcal the Dean of Student Affairs' decision by prese.itlng to the Dean of Student An*;<irs a TiTit- 
ten and signed notice stating the basis for U^c appeal The notice must be filed within five (5) working days of 
llic student's receipt of the decision of tJ^e Dean of Student Afialrs. Failure to file a timely appeal constitutes 
acceptance of the decision The Dean of Student Affairs shall noilf)' the student of the lime and place for the 
meeting with the SCRC. The notification of hearing wUJ be delivered to the student at leait ten ( 10) working 
days prior to the hearing, this ten ( 10) day notUlcatlon may be waived by mutual agreement of both parties, if 
the student wishes to expedite the hearing 

5. hearing Before the Student Conduct Review Committee 

The campus Dean of Student Affairs will convene the Student Conduct Review Comnilriee (SCRC) at^d provide 
|n«;if\4CllonS on procedures to the committee. The SCRC selected by the Dean of Student Affairs should cnnsiM 
of two Students, two facult)' n^cmbers and a fUUi person acceptable to the other four. At the hearing of the 
SCRC. the SCRC may make the following rccon)mendation(s): 

(a) Tliat t}\t penalty' im^wsed by the Dean of Student Affairs be upheld; 

(b) That the penalty Imposed by tJ)t Dean of Student Affairs br changed and a harsher penalty be in^pDsed: or 

(c) That no penalty at all should be Imposed. 

(d) The SCRC may also make other recommendations relating to resolution of this matter. 

In any event, the Provost, within five (5) working days shall provide the student written notice of his'hcr final 
decision and a copy to the appropriate Dean of Student Aflairs and the charging part>'. If the penalty* is withholding 
of the transcript or degree, luspension or expulsion, the student may appeal to the governing board. If tiie student 
initiates an appeal of suspension or expulsion he/she may not continue (n hi^^er program until the governing 
board renders its decision. 

6 Appeal to the Governing Board 

The atudent may appeal his/her case to the governing board only when the Provost recommends wlihlujiding 
of the transcript or degree suspension or expulsion, The appeal must be filed in writing through the college 
Chancellor's office within five ( 5) workJfig days after the student receives the Provost*s decision Itie board of 
governors, within thirty (30) caleiular days after the receipt of the written request for appeal, may reviews the 
case and rendt a written decision to the atudent. Should no action or notification to the student by the g<»vern* 
ing board or its oeslgiiee take place within thirty (50) calendar days, the decision of the Provost is final 



Penalties 

Students found guilt)* of vlolitlng this Code may have any one or a combltution of the following penalties 
Imposed on tliem. 

1. Restitution 

The student must pay for damage to property or for loss of property. Tills may take the form of appropriate ser* 
vice to repair damagc(>) ur oilicnvisc compensate for Jt. 

2. Reprimand 

The reprimanded student contracts to behave in cerwin ays for a specific length of time up to one ( t ) calenddf 
year (This penalty Indicatc5 that further vioUtiuns of regulations rr^ay result In m.-^re severe disciplinar> acilo.i ) 
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3 Probation 

A student under probation will be bw^cJ ft om pdrtlclpjition In ccriaJn acllvUlcs such m honorar)* societies or 
Intcr collcgUic HihlciRi^ Thi5 penalt)* itidlcatc^s U^at further vlolatlon$ m^y rcsuU in more severe dlsclpllnan 
action. 

4. Exdusion 

The student Is prohibited during the period of exclusion ftom registering at the college or from being initialed 
into an honorar)* or ser\1cc orgirtl2AtiMn of ihe college and the smdeni tnay also be pr(»hiblled from entering 
collrge propeny or receiving copies of his/her transcript. (This Includes all Pima Count)- Communis College 
cfiuiipuses, cCJuers and ) 

5 Wittiluilding of Transcript or Degree 

Tilt 5tudent caiinoi obtjln a copy of hb^icr transcript or receive hlsticr degree for a specific lengUi of time If a 
disciplinary cdsc Is pending. 

6 SMj^pen$lon 

Tlie student who has been excluded from the college by a Provost for having ccmimltled a serious violalion of 
this Code may be suspended. Students v^ Uo arc suspended are under the 5ame Mipulation* a5 students t\ liu are 
excluded 

7. Expulsion 

■ Students who violate U»e Code of Conduct may be expelled after proper proceedings by a Provost. Expulsion 
prevent^t any further partlc Ipaiion in any capacity at Uie college 
The college rc^ervcc the right to take kga! action when such action Is deemed appropriate by the college attorney 
and more than one penalty may be Issued for a violation of the Code of Conduct 
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Student Complaint Procedure Stimmaty 



A* Procedures 

1 . The student ho Wt\$ hM)ct rights vf been violated should meet wiiJi Uie per5on against whom hc^'shc has 
ihc compljilnt and try to resolve 0\e conflict. If feasible Student ihould bring any relevant matcrial5 to this 
meeting. (Note* Stvdents should realize that resolving conflicts may be a common occurrence and th^t they 
may have to develop $kiJlsS to a-ssertlvely call attention to Inappropriate behavior directed towards them In 
order tu resolve conflict.) 

2 Students may want to consult with a college official to clarlf>' any questions concerning this proces> 

3. If the 5t\idcnt feels this Informal meeting did rot resolve the Issue or he/she is unx\'llllng to deal wUh the Issue at 
this level of Informality, then the student should u$c the process described. 

4. Tlie student should file a written statement describing tl)e situation and evidence supporting the complaini to 
tlie appropriace supervising dean, associate dean or departn* ?nt chair (from here on referred to as the super^'i'S' 
Ing dean) of the college staff member or student who allegedly violated his.'her rights In student to student 
complaints the supervising dean Is the Dean of Student Affairs oi a designee. 

5. The college employee or student will be notified by the supervising dean that tijc student has filed a complaint 
against him/her in writing. 

6. The employee or student who has becti accused will submit a wtitten response to the charge, 

7. The appropriate superv ising dean and the immediate stipervlsor of the employee. If appllcahte. v^ ill review 
documents submitted by the rv^'o parties. 

8. The Supervising dean and immediate supcrv Isor will meet w ith the student and/or employee accused of in* 
appropriate behavior to resolve the complaint. The student may choose someone from the college community 
to attend this meeting with him or her 

9. The supervisln$deftn notifies the student of any resolution of the complaint In v^xiiing. 

10. If the itudcnt. upon receiving ll)c supervising dean's response feels the complaint has not been SAtl^fACtorlly 
resolved^ then the student may appeal to the next appropriate campus or district supervisory level. Tliis pru* 
cess should be completed in ten ( 1 0) days or less 

11. The Provost or designee may convene an Impartial panel which recommend5 a resolution to the Issue. (For 
directions In convening an impartial pane!, sec section on Student Conduct RcvierN* Committee in Code of 
Conduct or Scholastic Ethics Hearing Committee in Scholastic Code.) Ulicre the complaint is agalnj^t a district 
oOlce. tlie appropriate district administrator may convene the panel. 



B. Appeal Procedure 

I. If the student Is not saiisfled with the result obtained through tlie above procedure, he/she may submit a com 
plaint to the Office of the Chancellor requesting Um tlie matter be reviewed. The Cha«iccllors decision will be 
reporter In writing (o ;Jl parties 

C. Final Appeal 

I. If the student Is not satisfied ^^1th the result obUlned from Uie Chancellor, a written appeal ma^ be presented 
to tlie board of governors tJuough the Chancellor's oflRce. Should no action o: notification take place within 
thirty (30) day^, the decision of the Chancellor Is final. 
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u. c^ompjiaint Resolution 

Students usInA this pwcdure should note that mo peiialtle, can be levied ag,lnst Hlma Communin r.,i. . 

J- Gengral Information 

a Recourse througli the court system i$ always open to the student 

b. S«udcn(S using U>is PHKcdurc should note every effort will be made lo prutca con/ldcntialio 

c. Rctallalion while using \hls procedure cmj be c«u$e for i second complaint 

E. Due Process Guidelines 

Due Process Guidelines are explained in the Pim:< Comrnunlrv College Student Code- and Procedures Cnn.r. ,r. 
ava».WclnthecolIe«c,,brar.«an 
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